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HISPANIC CHILDREN AND THEIR FAllSILIES: A 
KEY TO OUR NATION'S FUTURE/LOS NINOS 
LATINOS Y SUS FAMILIAS: LA LLAVE AL 
FUTURO DE NUESTRO PAIS 



MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1989 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Select CoMMnTEE on Children, Youth, and Famiues, 

Washington, DC. 

The select committee met, pursuant to call, at 10:00 a.m. in room 
334 Cannon House Office Building, Hon. George MUler (chairman 
of the committee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Miller, Bliley, Robinson, Pack- 
ard, Smith of Vermont, Sarpalius, Skaggs, and Boggs. 

Staff present: Ann Rosewater, staff director; Howard Pinder- 
hughes, professional staff; Elizabeth Romero, secretary; Dennis G. 
Smith, minority staff director; Carol M. Statute, minority deputy 
staff director; Cathy Caridi, staff; and Joan Godley, committee 
clerk. 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order. The purpose of this morning's 
hearing is to conduct a hearing on Hispanic children and their 
families, a key to our nation's future. I am pleas^ to convene tiiis 
hearing on the conditions of Hispanic families and children during 
the Hispanic Heritage Month. 

This month is a time to celebrate the history, culture, and 
achievements of Hispanic Americans. It is also an opportunity to 
ponder the future of our nation's young Hispanic children and the 
families of these children. 

Hispanic children are the fastest growing single population 
group iv the country and will be an increasingly important s^- 
ment of the nation's work force in the 21st century. If current 
trends continue, Hispanics will become the largest minority group 
by 2020. 

This hearing continues our committee's examination of minority 
children, youth, and families. I would like to thank the Congres- 
sional Hispanic Caucus for its support in the planning of this hear- 
ing. 

Our witnesses today include educators, social scientists, commu- 
nity leaders and elected officials who come from various Hispanic 
communities. We will hear about the factors which have created 
the conditions for Hispanic children and families and ttie implica- 

(1) 
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tions of these trends for the future of our Hispanic population and 
the nation. 

We will hear about promising programs which assist Hispanic 
children and families to cope with difficult conditions. We welcome 
our witnesses to the committee, and look forward to their testimo- 
ny. 

I would ask imanimous consent that the rest of my statement be 
placed in the record in its entirety. If there is no objection, I would 
recognize Mr. Bliley. 

[Opening statement of Hon. George Miller follows:] 

Opening Statement op Hon. George Miller, a Representative in Congress From 
THE State of California and Chairman, Select Committed on Children, 
Youth, and Families, September 25, 1989 

I am pleased to convene this hearing on the conditions of Hispanic families and 
children during Hispanic Heritage Month. This month is a time to celebrate the his- 
tory, culture, and achievements of Hispanic Americans. It is also an opportunity to 
ponder the future of our nation's young Hispanic children. 

Hispanic children are the fastest growing single population group in the country 
and will be an increasingly important segment of the nation's workforce in the 21st 
century. If current trends continue, Hispanics will become the largest minority 
group by 2020. 

Hispanic children already make up 33% of the child population in Texas, 30% in 
California, 16% in New York and 10% in Florida. 

For some, the future is bright, fuU of hope and opportunity. But for many Hispan- 
ic children, their future is clouded by conditions of poverty, inadequate education 
and poor health care. In 1988, 2 out of 5 Hispanic cluldren are poor. Of those His- 
panic children in female headed households, 70% are living in poverty. 
^Secretary of Education Lauro Cavazos was correct last week when he called the 
35% dropout rate among Hispanic students "a national tragedy." His own report 
reveals an even more startling fact: one-third of those who dropped out of school 
had completed no rz^re than six years of education. 

The.^ con'^itiK/ns ^n^lftt.^er these children's chances of filling important jobs which 
are essential for the econondc growth and prosperity of this nation. 

Without deliberate intervi*ntion and careful change ill public and private sector 
policy, Hispanic children wil fail to acquire the skills necessary to perform jobs in 
the future economy, raising tiie specter of a burgeoning Hispanic underclass. These 
trends run contrary to our nation's basic values of inclusion and social justice as 
well as undermining the econcmic viabil'/^y of the nation. 

While immigration reforms have re;«ived much attention, we know little about 
the chances of Hispanic children to succeed in the mainstream of society. The condi- 
tions of Hispanic children and their families represent a quiet crisis in the making. 
We need to focus more attention on this important s^ment of our population. 

This hearing continues our Committee's examination of minority children, youth, 
and families. I would like to thank the Congressional Hispanic Caucus for its sup- 
port in the planning of this hearing. 

Our witnesses today include educators, social scientists, community leaders and 
elected officials who come from various Hispanic communities. We will hear about 
the factors which have created the conditipns for Hispanic children and families 
and the implications of these trends for the future of our Hispanic population and 
the nation. We will hear about promising programs which assist Hispanic children 
and families to cope with difficult conditions. We welcome them to the Committee, 
and look forward to their testimony. Bienvenido. 
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HISPANIC CHILDREN AND THEIR FAMILIES: 
A KEV ro OUR NAUON'S FUTURES 
LOS NINOS LATINOS Y SUS FAMHIAS: 
LA LLAVE AL FUTURO DE NUESTRO PAIS 



A FACT SHEET 



HISPANIC POPULATION GROWTH CONTINUES TO PT TIVra 

♦ There are 19.4 million Hispanics in the mainland U.S. and about 
3^ million more in Puerto Rico, 8.1% of the U.S. population. 
(Bureau of the Census [Census], 1989) 

At present population growth rates, Hispanics wiU become the 
largest minority by 2020. Between 1980 and 1988, the Hispanic 
population grew almost five times faster than the non-Hispanic 
population - 34% compared with 7%. (Census, 1989) 

TJ^ H&panic population includes a range of nationality groups: 
62% are Mexican American; 13%, Puerto Rican; 12%, Central 
and South American; 5%, Cuban, and 8%; other. (Census, 1988) 

HISPANIC CHnj)REN COMPR ISE INCRRASTNC PPf .PnPTr»T>i qf 
AMERICA'S CHILDREN " ^ 

♦ The number of Hispanic children is growing fester than any other 
population g oup in the U.S. From 1985 to 2000 there will be- 
2.4 miUion iQore Hispanic children; 1.7 million more Black 
children; 483,000 inore children of other races; and 66,000 more 
white, non-Hispanic children. (Census, 1988) 

* In March 1988, one-half of the Hispanic population was under 
the age of 25. Among non-Hispanics the median age is nearly 
33. (Census, 1988) * ' 

In, 1986, Hispanic children comprised 32.9% of the child 
population age 0-17 in Texas, 293% in CaUfomia, 16.2% in New 
^rk, 9.6% in Florida and 9.2% in Illinois. (Child TYends, Ina, 

19oo^ 
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ECONOMIC SECURiry FOR HISPANIC FAMILIES COT^mM TlPg 
ITSDECUNK 

• The median income of Hispanic femilies under the poverty level 
feU 10% from $7,238 in 1978 to $6,557 in 1987, after adjusting 
foinnflation. (Center for Budget and Policy Priorities [CBPP], 

• From 1982 to 1987, the income gap between Hispanic and non- 
Hispanic femilies increased - the median femUy income of 
Hispanic femilies feU from 68% to 64% of non-Hispanic famUy 
income. (Census, 1988) 

• The median earnings of Hispanics working full-time declined by 
eight percent from $321 a week in 1979 to $296 a week in 1987, 
after adjusting for inflation. (CBPP, 1988) 

mSPAWC C HILDREN AND FAMILIES AT GREATFTt RISK OF 
POVERTY : 

• In 1988, 2 out of 5 Hispanic children were living in poverty. 
From 1978 to 1987, the proportion of Hispanic children living in 
poverty rose more than 45%. (CBPP, 1988) 

• In 1987, Hispanic families were about 2-1/2 times more likely 
than non-Hispanic families to be living in poverty. The poverty 
rate was 37.9% for Puerto Rican families, 2S3% for Mexican 
American families, 18.9% for Central and South American 
families and 13.8% for Cuban families. . (Certsus, 1988) 

• The poverty rate for Hispanic married-couple families grew by 
more than 50% from 1978 to 1987 from 11.9 % to 181% 
(CBPP, 1988) 

• In 1987, 70.1% of Hispanic female headed households with 
children were living in poverty. (CBPP, 1988) 

• Almost one-third of Hispanic families with one worker are poor, 
as are 10% of those with two workers. Hispanics comprise 7% 
of U.S. families with employed heads of households, but 17% of 
poor femilies with employed heads of households. (National 
Council of La Raza, 1989) 
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HISPANIC CHn^DRKN T^f PEDED BY LIMITED EDUCATION 

* The Hispanic dropout rate increased to 35.7% in 1988 from 
28.6% in 1987. Nearly one-third of Hispanic dropouts have 
completed no more than six years of school. (National Center 
for Education Statistics, 1989) 

• Nearty 30% of Hispanic children in grades one through four are 
earolled below grade level (Census, 1988) 

• In 1988, only 51% of Hispanics 25 years old and over had 
completed four years or more of high school, compared to 78% 
of non-Hispanics. (Census, 1988) 

♦ In 1986, only 28.7% of 3 and 4 year-old Hispanic children were 
enrolled in pre-school programs of any kind compared to 39% 
of whites and 4'3% of blacks. (Census, !988) 



HISPANIC F AMILIES FACE LIMITED ACCESS TO HEALTH CARK 

* In 1986, 21.7% of Hispanics lacked any type of public or private 
health insurance, compared with 10.1% of blacks and 7.7% of 
whites. (Robert Woods Johnson Foundation, 1989) 

• In 1987, 13% of Hispanic mothers had late or no prenatal care 
compared to 12% of non-Hispanic black mothers and 4% of non- 
Hispanic white mothers. (National Center for Health Statistics, 



While Hispanics constitute 8% of the U.S. population, as of 
February 1989 th^ accounted for 15% of all AIDS cases. Of 
children aged 0-12 with AIDS, 23% were Hispania (Centers for 
Disease Control, 1989) 

(9/25/89) 
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Mr. BULEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to welcome to our committee today the 
gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Robinson. Welcome aboard. 

Mr. Chairman, before we face this future, let us reflect a 
moment on a couple of significant events in the history of America 
which occurred during the month of September. 

First, on today's date in 1513, Balboa discovered the Pacific 
Ocean, opening the door to new exploration and settlement. On 
September 28, 1542 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo claimed the ''Isle of 
Califoniia in the name of Charles the Fifth, the King of Spain and 
Holy Roman Emperor. It is also appropriate to note that Mexico 
celebrated more than 175 years of freedom on its Independence 
Day on September 16. 

^ My point is to remind us that the American experience is a con- 
tinental one and one which has been shared by people of different 
ciUtures for nearly 500 years. And it is the intermingling of these 
differences which makes our nation so rich. 

Our nation was not founded to create a monolithic culture. Quite 
the contrary. It was founded as a nation where people could cele- 
brate their differences in religion, customs and politics. Our nation 
IS an alloy, made up of different elements, bound together for 
strength. 

Today, we help celebrate one of the parts which makes us whole, 
Hisi^nic Americans. Hispanics are one of the fastest growing 
ethnic groups in the United States, as you have pointed out, Mr. 
Chairman. Projections estimate that in 50 years, as you also point- 
ed out, Hispanics will be the largest single ethnic group in the 
country. Clearly, the well-being of Hispanic children, youth and 
famihes is important not only for its own members but for the 
future of our country as well. 

^ Recent statistics indicate that Hispanics as a whole are a popula- 
tion at risk. However, when we take a closer look at the data, a 
different picture emerges. Hispanics are an ethnic group comprised 
of several different subgroups whose origins are Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban and Central and South American. Inter-ethnic differ- 
ences abound. 

Along with other dissimilarities, Hispanic subgroups differ in 
educational attainment. In 1988, the proportion of young adults 
who had completed four years of high school or more was lowest 
for Mexicans (54.4 percent), intermediate for Puerto Ricans, who 
tend to be concentrated in lower status, and lesser skilled occupa- 
tions. 

^ Cubans are well represented in executive, managerial and profes- 
sional occupations consistent with the rewards of a higher level of 
educational attainment. 

Interesting differences emerge when we look at Hispanic unem- 
ployment rates. Cubans as well as Central and South Americans 
fere better than the non-Hispanic population, while Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans and other Hispanics fared considerably worse. 

Given the unemployment figures it should come as no surprise 
that Puerto Ricans had the lowest family median income while 
Cubans had the highest, or that poverty was greatest among 
Puerto Ricans and least among Cuban families. These differences 
are revealing if only for their consistency. 
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It is in understanding the weaknesses as well as the strengths of 
the different Hispanic sub^oups that we will learn how to best 
fr^hion public poUcy. Let me also hasten to add that it would be a 
fatal illusion to believe that these statistics, as disturbing as they 
are, locks any group into a future of unbroken poverty. 'Hie prom- 
ise of America is that we can change our future. 

I am delighted that Linda Chavez is here to lead us in this exam- 
ination of inter-ethnic differences. I believe her arguments concern- 
ing differences related to individual nativity and length of time in 
the U.S. will help us in this analysis. 

I also look forward to the testimony of Supervisor Vasquez who 
will tell us some success stories of Hispanic communities engaged 
in self-help efforts. 
Mr. CJhairman, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend. 

Opening Statement op Hon. Thomas J. Buley, Jr., a Rk«iesentative in 
Congress From the State of Virginia and Rankino Minority Member 

Before we face the future, let us reflect a moment on a couple of significant 
evente in the history of the Americas which occurred during the month of Septem- 
ber. First, on today s date in 1518, Balboa dl' covered the Pacific Ocean, opening the 
door to new exploration and settlement On September 28, 1542 Juan Rodriguez Ca- 
bnllo claimed the "Isle of California" in the name of Charles the Fifth, the King of 
Spain and Holy Roman Emperor. It is also appropriate to note that Mexico celebrat- 
ed more than one hundred and seventy-five yea.-3 of freedom on its Independence 
Day on September 16. 

My point is to remind us that the American uxperience is a continental one and 
one which has been shared by people of different cultures for nearly 500 years. And 
it IS the intermingling of these differences which r'»kes our nation so rich. Our 
nation was not founded to create a monolithic culture. Quite the contrary. It was 
founded as a nation where people could celebrate their differences in religion, cus- 
toms, and politics. Our nation is an alloy, made up of different elements, bound to- 
gether for strength. 

Today, we help celebrate one of the parts which makes us whole, Hispanic Ameri- 
cans. Hispanics are one of the fastest growing ethnic groups in the United States. 
Projections estimate that in 59 years Hispanics will be the largest single ethnic 
group m the country, aearly, the well-being of Hispanir children, youth and fami- 
lies is important not only for its own members but for the future of our country as 
well. 

Recent statistics indicate that Hispanics as a whole are a population at risk. How- 
ever, when we take a closer look at the data, a different picture emerges. Hispanics 
are an ethnic group comprised of several different subgrouns whose origins are 
Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, and Central and South Am.erican. Inter-ethnic dif- 
ferences abound. 

Along vdUi other dissimilarities, Hispanic subgroups differ in educational attain- 
ment In 1988, the proportion of young adults who had completed four yearo of high 
^J?22Jx°^ more was lowest for Mexicans (54.4%), intermediate for Puerto Ricans 
(67.3%) and Central and South Americans (68.8%), and highest for Cubans (83.8%). 
Consjptent with levels of educational attai. ,ent, Mexicans and Puerto Ricans tend 
to ^ concentrated in <ower status, and lesser skilled occupations. Cubans are well 
represented in executive, managerial and professional occupations consistent with 
the rewards of a higher level of educational attainment 

Interesting differences emerge when we look at Hispanic unemployment rates. 
Cubans as well as Central and South Americans fare better than the non-Hkspanic 
population, while Mexicans, Puerto Ricans and other Hispanics fared considorably 
woree. Given the unemployment figures it should come as no surprise that ?uerto 
Ricans had the lowest family median income v;hile Cubans had the highest, or that 
poverty was greatest among Puerto Ricans and least among Cuban families. These 
diuerences are revealing if only for their consistency. 

It is in understanding the weaknesses as well as the strengths of the different 
Hi/ipanic sub^oups that we will learn how to best fashion public policy. Let me 
also hasten to add that it would be a fatal illusion to believe that these statistics, as 
disturbing as they are, locks any group into a future of unbroken poverty. The 
promise of Amenca is that we can change our future. 
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J.^^^^^ h^^^. ^ ^ ^ead lis in this examination of inter- 

etlmic differences. I believe her arguments concerning differences related to individ- 
nativity and length of time in the U.S. will help us in this analysis 
I also look fonvard to the testimony of Supervisor Vasquez who will tell us some 
success ston^ of Hispamc communities engaged in self-help efforts. I believe his tes- 
timony will show the strengths that exist in the Hispanic community and give us all 
reason to expect that more positive changes in the Hispanic community will come 
about m the future. 

There is much to be optimistic about Let us work together to make the last 

nf^l^ °-fl^^'?,^ Of Fulfillment," whSe the promises of equll 

opportumty will be realized. 
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Hispanics coirprise the second largest ethnic ninority group 
in the United States today. Yet the terns •Hispanic* and 
• Latino • actually refer to a very heterogeneous group whose 
origins are Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, central or South 
American, and other Spanish cultures. Hispanics are racially and 
ethnically diverse: they are white, black, Indian, or any 
combination of these. 



Vfgt HigPWlo Ponmntion in thm i9B0 9n 



1988 Hispanic Population 



All Hisoanfcs 


19.4 


million 


(100%) 


Mexicans 


12.1 


million 


(62%) 


Puerto RIcvns 


2.5 


million 


(13%) 


Central/South Americans 


2.2 


million 


(11%) 


Cubans 


1.1 


million 


(6%) 


other Hispanics 


1.6 


million 


(8%) 



Source C«4»M Suruu, Currant PopuUltor Sunvy 



Hispanics currently jaake up 8.1* of the U.S. population. 
The Hispanic population in the year 2000 is projected to be 

25,223^ 000. [U.S. Urmm lurtiu. Current Pecxjluttw Kwortt. Mffts p.25, and other tourcw.l 

U.S. Hispanics are a rapidly growing population. Their number 
increased from 14.5 nillion in 1980 to 19.4 laillion in 1988, a 
33.8% gain. During the same period non-Hispanic population 
increased at a much slower rate, 6.6% (from 208.0 million to 

221.7 million) . [Jtmfftr UfttfMS, OtS Rtvfew, «u.$. H!ip«ifc«: A O«ographfc Profftt " Auouit 
1989.1 

About half of the population growth of the Hispanic population 
resulted from net migration and half from natural increase (the 
number of births minus the number of deatAs.) [c«n»u« 8urt<u. Th» Hftoaoie 
PPWlltlon <n tt)f Ur>tttd SftMt mrch 19m. currwit PopuUtfon Reports, scrlts P*20, No. 431.1 

Hispanics make a major portion of all immigrants. Hispanics 
new account for about 30% of the annual total of about 600,000 
legal immigrants. An untold number of additional Hispanics have 
settled illegally in the United States. About 2 1/4 million 
Hispanics obtained legal status under the two major amnesty 
provisions of the 1986 Immigration Reform and Control Act. tserryR. 
Chfwfck, "Hftftnfc Hen: Olvtrgent Patht In the u.$. Ubor lUrket," Honthlv tebor >*viHi. mov. 1988. 
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qeocrraplilo Piatrlbutlon 

Hispanics are concentrated in certain geographic areae. Slightly 
more than half of all Hispanics (51.5%) are located in just two 
states, California and Texas. These saiae states contain almost 
three-quarters of the llexican population (73.3%). t"s«(ected Dcnosr«phic 

ChirtctcrUtlcs of tht U.S. Httpinfc Population end of MItpMilc Subgroupc," Post Off !e» and Civil Jcrvic* 
COMfttM Report, Septcitwr 5, 1?86, p. 6.1 

over half of the Cuban population lives in Florida (58.2%), while 
another third (32.3%) live in New Jersey, New York, California, 
Illinois, and Texas, cibid.] 

Nearly half of Puerto Ricans (48.8%) live in New York, and 
another 12.1% are located in New Jersey, tibid.] 



Age Strueturft 

Hispanics as an aggregate are younger than the U.S. population. 
The median age of the U.S. population is 30.4 years, compared 
with 23.7 years for Hispanics. A quarter of the U.S. population, 
but a third of Hispanics, are under age 16. cibid.i 

Among Hispanics, Mexicans and Puerto Ricans tend to be the 
youngest. Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, whose median age is about 
22 years, are the youngest, while Cubans are the oldest Hispanic 
subgroup, with a median age of 38.1 years, Cubans also have the 
highest proportion (12.1%) over age 64. tibid., p, w 



yertiiltY 

Birthrates for Hispanic women are far higher than for the general 
population. The birthrate for Hispanic women was 95.4 in 1980. 
This compares to a 1980 birthrate for whites of 68.4, and a rate 

of 88 •! for blacks. Uatlontl Center for Kwith Statfstfcs, s.j, Ventura, "Sfrtha of Hispanic 
Parentage, 1930," Monthly Vital Statlttfcs Report, Vol. 32, Ko. 6, Sifplcwnt, Tables S and 6,i 

Among Hispanic subgroups, Mexicans and Cubans were at opposite 
extremes oZ fertility. Mexicans had the highest birth and 
fertility rates (26.9 and 112.3, respectively), but the Cubans' 
birth rate of io.9 and fertility rate of 47.2 were lower than the 

rates for non-Hispanics. ["s«ltcted Ocaographlc Characttrlstfea of the U.S. ftlspanic 
oopuUtlon end of Hiapcnfc Subgroi?)*," Coe«lttc« cn Poat Office and Civil Se.vica Report, Septea^r 5, 1986, 

The youthfulness of non-Cuban Hispanics results from high 
fertility. This in turn is due to large-scale legal and illegal 
immigration of non-Cuban Hispanics, including many adults, who 
are likely to have children; and a tendency for Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans to have low educational and income levels, which 
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are associated with high fertility. c^i«cttd OMogn^fc cfuracttrittics cf th* 

U.$. Ills{»nfc Poputttfon and of Nftpsnlc Sdoqnx^r CoafttM on |>o«t Offfc« trd Civil S«rvlc9 «*port, 
uptmixr 5, p. 10.] 

•Hispanic ^aarried couples tend to have more children than non- 
Hispanic couples* In 1987, Hispanic married couples had an 
average of 1*29 children under age 18, conpared with *85 for non- 
Hispanic )fiarried couples* Hexican married couples averaged 1*57 
children iinder age 18; Puerto Ricans, 1.30; and other Hispanics, 

• 99* CJomlfcr UIIIIim, at Viport, "U.S. KltpMlcst A OMognphlc Prof lit," Auguit 1989.1 



Although there is no national data for Kispanics, data from 
California zmd Texas suggests thar their infant mortality rate in 
1983 was belov 12 per 1,000 live births, which is below the 1990 
HHS objectives. Infant mortality for whites was 9*7 per 1,000 
live births in 1983? for blacks, the figure was 19*2 per 1,000* 

IBins. V>9 1990 li<>lth Obttctlv— lot th» mtlc nt A ntdcourw Ktvlcw. Novwbtr 1966, p. 38.1 

Far fewer Hispemic mothers receive prenatal care in the first 
trimester than non-Hispanics* m 1984, 38*5% of Hispanic mothers 
received no prenatal care during the first trimester of 
pregnancy, compared to 37*8% of black mothers and 20*4% of 

whites* mm, m 1990 ^Mtt^ Obr>etlv>« fo r th^ intlm? a m><c«frm«vf«v . Itovsiibtr 1966, p. S1.J 



The number of Hispemic children in the United states is rising 
rapidly. In 1980, there were 5*3 million children under 18 of 
Hispanic origin in the United states* By the year 2000, there 
will be a projected 8*7 million, and by 2010, 9*7 million* (Cenwt 

9unau, Pror«ttcf» of xh* mtofile PotwUtfeot 19CT to 2080. TabU 2. Strles P«25, Ito. 952.1 

In 1987^ 27*7% Of Hispanic children under age 18 in the U*S* were 
living with their mother only, compared to X6*l% of white 
children and 40*1% of black children* tunuM iur— u. cwrtnt poout«tton wnorxt . 

SeriM F«20, No. 425 arxl tar lltr nports.l 



FOTily Structure 

The composition of Hispanic families is changing* The proportion 
of families maintained by zuirried couples decreased between 1982 
and 1988, from 74% to 70%, while the proportion of families 
maintained by men and women with no spouse present increased, 
from 26% to 30%. A similar pattern was evident for non-Hispanic 

families* [Comut turtM, TM Xltowfc PcwUtloo <f. th» Unittd tft*tt K<fch 1988. Current 
Pcpu;«tlon Rcportft, £«rfrt p*20, Ko. 4S1.1 
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Hispanic single-parent faailies are more likely to live in 
poverty. In 1986, 51.2% of all Hispanic faailies living below the 
poverty level were headed by single resiales. cTh* iii.p«ic Policy p«vtice««)t 

CtOttHQ tSf 6K> for U.S. Mftinnfe Yourtt Pii>H e/>rtvit» Strtttflfw. 1968, p. lo.l 

The number Of Hispanic children living in single-parent families 
is increasing. In 1980, 21.3% of all Hispanic children lived in 
a single-parent family; in 1985, it had risen 5 percentage points 



g Oucatioa 

The percentage of Hispanics who have completed 4 years of high 
school or aore has increased since 1970. In 1970, only 32.1% of 
Hispanics had coapleted 4 years of high school or nore. in 1987, 
the figure was 50.9%. The percentage in 1987 was highest ^or 
Cubans (61.6%), while it was 44.8% for Mexicans, 53.8% for Puerto 
Ricans, and 61.5% for Central American, South American, and other 
Hispanics. [c««j» hmm, gff^ gf Pmfinfw; m vols, i mi ii, i9eo of >^.iMf oo 

vol. I, Oiaptcr C, Djrr<nt PQcm»t<cn Heart. . $«r|«t p-20, no. *16; and u^llslMd ditc] 

Despite this increase, the percentage of Hispanics completing 4 
years of high school is lower than for both whites and blacks. 
In 1987, 77.0% of whites and 63.4% of blacks had completed 4 
years of high school or more, [ibid.] 

Hispanic students account for a disproportionate share of high 
school dropouts. Nationally, Hispanics accounted for 28% of the 
high school dropouts in 1988. Mexicans and Puerto Ricans are 
aoing especially poorly; 45% of Mexican and Puerto Rican students 
who enter high school never finish, compared to 17% of Anglo 

students. OUtloml C«Tttr for EdJcatlcR SUtlstlcs Anilytis Kiport, O roow/t Ut*s ^n th# umt^ 

;S?f^: ^r.'^^.'Jr r^ ^J^^^^ic^ rroj^. gWrvtH9t.f^v . T, HfTrtnfcT^^rTH- 

In 1989, Congress appropriated over $150 million on bilingual 
education programs, support services, and teacher training for 
elementary and secondary schools, nxpt. cf cducticn. j»,tiftc«tton of topronrtati^ 

Relatively few Hispanics enter college, in 1986, 4.9% of college 
and university enrollees were Hispanic, in 1988, 10% of 
Hisp«*nic3 had coapleted four or more years of college, compared 

to 21^ of non-Hispanics. mtpwtc PoUcy OtvtlepMot Pmitct. Ctosfng th> (Uo f»r 

AlflJl'I??^'^ ^^^L ^^g^rtYltt gtfttw L a . 1568; «nd Ctnm Sur**/, Ih* Hltomte Poculitfon tn th# 
WltW ?mtf t f^t^ti current PcpuUtlon Reports, Urin p.20, Ko. 431, iuiuit 1968!J 

The educational attainment of vouna Hispanic adults portends a 
more educated Hispanic population in the future. In 1988, the 
proportion of younger Hispanics who had completed at least four 
years of high school was 62% compared with 44% among older 
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Hispanics (35 '^ars and older). ic*cm» sctmu. The mtomie pocuution in the unit^ 

?<ftff I Current Poputation ttfcrtt, Urltt 9*20, Ko. 431, August 1988.) 

The 1980 census data iiidicate that, on average, men bom in 
Mexico have little formal education. Mexican-bom nen ccmplete 
7.5 years of schooling compared to the 11.6 years for white 
foreign-bom men. Among those who migrated between 1975 and 
1980, the average educational level is even lower, less than 7 
years of schooling. This suggests that the relative skill level 
of Mexican migrants may be declining. iB*rry r. chitMick, -Hiipenic H<n: oiversent 

Pttftt !n tht U.S. labor K«rktt," Woothlv labor »»v<>w . kov. 19«8.J 

Cuban-bom men averaged roughly the same amount of schooling as 
white immigrants. Men bom in Cuba complete 11.8 years of 
schooling in 1980, about the same as the average for all white 
immigrants. Cuban immigration has been determined primarily by 
political relations between the United states and Cuba, rather 
than by economic forces, cibid.) 

Puertc-Rican migrants have a relatively low level of educational 
attainment. Their average level of schooling in the 1980 census 
was 9.9 years, nbfd.i 



EmplovnGnfc and Vnn ilv incoaa 

The unemployment rates in .March 1988 for both Hispanics and non- 
Hispanics over 16 years old were the lowest they have been since 
March 1983, shortly after the last economic recession. Despite 
this improvement, the xmemployment rate of Hispanics in March 
1988 (8.5%) remained higher than that for non-Hispanics (5.8%). 

£C«tu» Bureau. Th? HUoaotc Pccmetlon tn th«? unttH st*tM ; mreh t^ . Current Population Reporta. series 



The median weekly eamings for workers of Hispanic origin are 
less than for both whites and blacks, ih 1987, the median weekly 
eamings for .Hispanics was $284, compared to $383 for white 
workers and $301 for blacks, nwd.j 

""). 

-^ince 1982, Hispanic family income has risen more slowly than the 
income of non-Hispanic families. The real median family income 
of Hispanic families has risen by 6.9*, compared with a 12.3% 
increase for non-Hispanic families, .iceniut Bureau, The HUp«nic Pooutitien in th» 

^Mited Stattt; March t988. Current Population Reports, Series P>20, Ko. 431, August 1983.] 

Mexican immigrants demonstrate characteristics typical of 
economically motivated, low-skilled migration. Whether legal or 
illegal aliens, the Mexican migrants do experience increases in 
skill levels and eamings in the United states. However, despite 
these improvements, their starting point is so low that they 
often remain low-skilled, low-income workers relative to white 

irimigrants . I8*rry t. Chlsulck, -H!sp«»lc Ken: Oiversent Paths In tht U.S. labor Karket," Honthtv 
tabor Review . Hoy. 19M.J 



P-20, Ko. 431, August 1928.1 
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The Hispanic poverty rate was about 2 1/2 tines as high as that 
for non-Hispanic families. In 1987, 25.8% of all Hispanic 
familii3G were living below the poverty level, conpared to 8.2% of 
vrtiite families and 29.9% of black families. Poverty was greatest 
among Puerto Rioan and least among Cuban families (37.9% versus 
13.8%). The respective poverty rates for Mexican, Central and 
South American, and other Hispanic families were 25.5%, 18.9%, 

••port, August - jW9,J 

The percentage of Hispanic children under age 18 who live below 
the Poverty level has increased since 1973. In 1973, 27.8% of 
Hispanic children were below the poverty level; by 1987, the 

figure rose 39.3%. lC«u. luremi, Currert Pon.X.tl^ c^.r. ur\tt p.«. »Jo. t61 ^ 
etrlfcr reports.} 

Puerto-Rican children are especially at risk for poverty, in 
1985, 59% of all Puerto Rican children lived below the poverty 
level, compared to 17% of Anglo children, itm hi«p«iIc Policy omioc-ent 

UWtPg-t^t fcr Mtrtnfc Youth; Pii>He/Prlv,t» strtr^f^. 19CS, p. 9.J 

The median income of Hispanic families in 1987 was not quite two- 
thirds of the non-Hispanic family median. For Hispanics, the 
jsdian incoae was $20,306, compared to $31,610. Puerto Ricans 
K?«H^^ ^fi^K^^"^^^^ ^^^^^^ ($15,185) while Cubans had the 
highest ($27,294). Between these poles were Mexicans ($19,968), 
5l?r^?L? Americans ($22,939), and other Hispanics 

(921,196) • t;<niff»p UfUfMt, at R«port. Kftpwilcst A DMogrtphfc ProfiU." August 1989.J 

capita income fell below that of blacks in 1985. In 
1985, per capita income was $6,613 for Hispanics, $6,840 for 
blac}<^, and $ii,671 for non-Hispanics. nh. Kf«p*jc policy o«vtiop«nt Proitct. 

C<9trng t^t g» fgf m*«nlc Ycrth; PubHe/PrIv , u Un.i^i»*. 1938. p. « J 
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Chairman Miller. Without objection, so ordered. 
I would like to welcome, too, the newest member of our commit- 
tee, Congressman Robinson, to the committee. 
Mr. Robinson. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman. Miller. Any statement? 
Mr. Sarpalius. No. 

Mr. Packard. I think I will make mine during the second panel, 
if you would like. 
•Chairman Miller. That is fine. 

Mr. Packard. I would like to introduce Supervisor Vasquez, but 
it might be more appropriate during the second panel. 

Chairman Miller. We will go ahead and call our first panel this 
morning that will be made up of Dr. Raul Hinojosa, Visiting Schol- 
ar at the Institute of International Studies at the University of 
California; Gloria Rodriguez, the Executive Director of Avance 
Family Support and Education Programs, San Antonio, Texas; 
Linda Chavez, Senior Fellow of the Manhattan Institute for Policy 
Research; Julie Quiroz, the Senior Policy Analyst, National Council 
of La Raza, Washington, D.C.; and Dr. Raquel Ovryn Rivera, who is 
the staff associate for the Committee for Public Policy Research on 
Contemporary Hispanic Issues at the Social Science Research 
Council, New York. 

If you will come forward to the witness table, all of your written 
statements and supporting documents will be placed in the record 
in their entirety. We look forward to your testimony. We welcome 
you and thank you for taking your time to prepare your remarks 
and to share your expertise with this committee. 

You proceed in the manner in which you are most comfortable, 
and Dr. Hinojosa, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OP RAUL HINOJOSA-OJEDA, PH.D., VISITING SCHOL- 
AR, INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, I^niVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, CA 

Mr. Hinojosa. Thank you very much. Congressman. 

It's a pleasure to be here today to report on a series of studies we 
have just completed entitled "Latinos in the Changing U.S. econo- 
my." This research project is the result of a collaboration between 
institutions such as Stanford University, University of California 
at Berkeley and Los Angeles, Texas, and City University of New 
York under the auspices of the Inter University Program for 
Latino Research. 

An analysis of the current status of Latinos in the United States 
and projections of their growing importance into the next century 
presents some very disturbing issues that will demand immediate 
public policy attention. 

Particularly serious is the combination of a very rapid rate of 
growth of the Latino population and at the same time a precipitous 
decline in their relative socio-economic status compared to the non- 
Latino population. Unless appropriate measures are taken, this 
combination will have important implications not only for the 
social fabric of the nation, but also for U.S. competitiveness and 
the general standard of living in the long run. 
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I*atino3, as we have heard here, Latinos have been the fastest 
growing population in the United States, showing an increase of 
almost 35 percent, which represents almost five times the growth 
rate of the non-Latino population. The total number of Latino 
W9rkers m the U.S. is growing even faster, then: numbers having 
tripled over the last 30 years. 

Both the Latino rate of growth population as well as the share of 
Latino employment is expected to accelerate before thev stabilize 
after about the year 2015. This tremendous growth, however, is 
shared unevenly between the various subgroups that make up the 
mosaic of population of Latinos. 

Despite their common origin in Latin America, the various sub- 
groups are growing at different rates, and they are facing different 
prosi^cts for socio-economic advancement. They are also concen- 
trated m different parts of the country. Among the three, major 
subgroups, Mexicans make up the largest w:th about 62 percent of 
the population of Latinos, 12 million or so. 

They also'have the highest rates of growth,, increasmg 93 percent 
between 1970 and 1980 and another 39 percent so far this decade. 
Meanwhile there are about 2.4 million Puerto Ricans, also up 65 
percent since 1970, and about one million Cubans, up 75 percent 
since 1970. 

The fastest growing, however, are Central Americans who along 
with South Americans compromise about 2V2 million Latmos. Geo- 
^airtiically, as many of you know, Mexicans are cone *crated m 
the Southwest where 55 percent of all Latinos either live in Califor- 
nia or Texas. 

Puerto Ricans are concentrated in the Northeast, especially New 
York, with 11 percent of Latinos living in that state. Cubans are 
concentrated in Florida, where 7 percent of Latinos live. Illinois is 
well represented by all three groups. 

It is unportant to note that the high growth rates of the Latino 
population IS predominantly the product of high levels of domestic 
fertiUty rather than increasmg unmigration. In fact, the rate of 
native born to unmigrants is raising. A very f:uktantial mcyority of 
this population are U.S. citizens of long-standing, of second, third, 
suteequ.ent generations. Havmg the highest rate of fertility in 
the nation makes the Latinos a very young population, with the 
iughest prcentege of chUdren and young people of any other group 
in the Umted States population, which makes them very appropri- 
ate for extensive study by this committee. 

More than 38 percent are 18 years of age or younger, compared 
to 28 percent of the non-Latino population. Among this group the 
Mexicans are the youngest, with over 40 percent under the age of 

x«/. 

Accompanying these extraordinary rates -^f growth is very dis- 
«rJ!.M relative socio^onomic position of Latinos. 

While It IS well-known that the United States population in gener- 
al has taken a great U turn in real wage eammgs and in terms of 
inequahty m this country since the mid 1970's, it is not ac well- 
known that Latinos have experienced an even sharper U turn in 
botii then: real wages and also in their relative position to white 
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After having made significant progress in the sixties, both in real 
income terms and with respect to white male incomes, since the 
mid 1970's Latino workers have experienced the steepest fall in 
real income of any group in the population. 

Real mean income among Mexicans and Puerto Rican males, for 
instance, has fallen about 15 percent since 1973, while only about 6 
percent for the white males. Latino women's incomes, on the other 
hand, have increased as a part of the general increase in all female 
population, but the rate of Latino female income growth has fallen 
behind that of White female income. 

As a result of these uneven trends in income growth, it is not 
surprising that we find growing inequality between the Latino and 
the White population. Latino male income as a pjercentage of white 
male income is down from a peak of 71 percent in the early seven- 
ties, to about 63 percent. 

The median; income is two-thirds that have non-Hispanics, also 
down considerably from that of the mid 1970's. Sixty percent of 
Latino families are earning an income of less than $25,C00 a year 
compared to 38 percent of the non-Latinos. 

The poverty rate for Latinos has also increased dramatically to 
about two and a half times that of non-Latinos. The Latino poverty 
rate has risen 25 percent in 1988, up to 25 percent in 1988. Latinos, 
particularly Mexicans, are overrepresented in the working poor. A 
great deal of this Latino poverty is actually people who are work- 
ing and have jobs. 

Among families with employed heads of households that work 50 
weeks or more. Latinos, while only 6 percent of the total popula- 
tion, account for more than 20 percent of the working poor here. 

What is behind this increasing inequality? As part of this re- 
search project we have just completed that I mentioned, we recent- 
ly imdertook and extensive three year study of the Latino falling 
real income and the increases in Latino/white inequality. 

We first analyzed in detail the explanations that have tradition- 
ally been given for inequality, including differences in age, educa- 
tion, civil status, immigration, language proficiency and discrimi- 
nation. We then looked at a series of new explanations which are 
focusing on the changes in the structure of the economy itself, par- 
ticularly the dramatic decline of the manufacturing sector through 
plant closingSy loss of export markets, trade competition and the 
rise of low productivity services. 

Our findings indicate the following factors are most responsible 
for the new inequality between Latinos and whites. By the way, I 
brought a number of copies for all the members of the entire study. 

First we find that there is tut important persistence of discrimi- 
nation that accounts for a large part of this continuing inequality. 
Making significant drops in the 1960s, this gap between what a 
Latir.o and a non-Latino is paid for the same work, given the same 
age and education, rose again in the 1970s as well as to some 
extent in the 1980s. 

A second factor that has been important is . a polarization in rela- 
tive educational achievement. While important strides haye been 
made in the attainment of middle educational levels, that is high 
school completed and some college, there is a growing divergence 
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between the white educational attainment in both the highest and 
the lowest educational levels. 

Latinos are still dropping out of school at the highest rates of all 
subgroups of the population, and Latinos are also fallmg rapidly 
behind wiutes m completing college and enrollment in graduate 
schools, which ai-e the current prerequisites for attaining a job 
where real wages are still increasing. For all other educational 
levels of attainment, real wages are falling. A very disturbing 
trend IS this fallmg rates of returns to education, which has a great 
deal to do with raising inequality. Wliile Latinos are making grad- 
ual progress in most educational levels, they are earning less and 
less for their investment relative to whites. 

The fmal factor that we looked at is the polarization between 
high and low paymg jobs, within the U.S. labor market. This polar- 
ization IS ty far the most rapidly emerging new cause of the 
growth m inequality ojid poverty. With the dramatic decline in 
manufactunng, job growth is now concentrated in the upper and 
lower income levels. 

.nl:?^"!-^!^^-^^ getting into that middle income level in the 
19b0s, foUov/mg other mmiigrant groups, making successive gains 
through generations m both education and occupation, when this 
traditional avenue was abruptly wiped out for them. 

Now people with high school and even some college who used to 
be able to find, middle income jobs are now having to work in the 
low paying service jobs. Very few are being able to make it into the 
top mgher skiUed, higher paying jobs, the only ones, as I men- 

rS^ before, which are showing real wage increases. 

The growmg explanatory unportance of the economic polariza- 
tion factor raises some very important implications for policies his- 
torically auned at dealing with this White/Latino inequaUty. 
Whereas traditionally it was believed that concentratmg on reduc- 
ing discrimination and improving education was a sufficient re- 
sponse which would allow access by minorities into an expanding 
labor marke^ now we are finding that close attention must also be 
paid to the type of labor market development we must see in this 
country if povertjr and inequality are to be reduced. 

In terms of the implications for the future, there is general 
agreement among scholars makmg projections about the U.S. econ- 
omy and society that the next 20 or 30 years are going to bring dra- 
matic chmiges. These changes are in fact already upon us today. 
From 1985 until the year 2000, which is only 11 yearifrom now, it 
has been estimated that the net share of white male new entrants 
^S^V*^®. work force is going to drop from 47 percent to 15 percent. 
^.^P^ ^ ^ very dramatic transformation within the next decade, 
iiilgniy-five percent of tlie new entrants into the work force will be 
either women, mmorities, or immigrants. Latinos are expected to 
be the astest growing component of the new entrants into the 
work force, representing over 22 percent of this labor force growth. 

Ibe key issues finally I want to touch upon are what type of jobs 
?^J?7? created under various scenarios in the medium 

term/ What tryrpes of jobs are Latino children now being prepares! 
for, and finaUy what policies must be implemented to reduce the 
mequahty and allow for Latmo children to become integrated iiito 
a new mam stream of economic advancement? 
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Well, in fcenns of the fastest growing jobs in the economy, what 
we see is there is a trend towards higher educational requirements. 
Of all the new jobs that will be created from now until the year 
2,000, more than half will require some education beyond high 
school and ahnost a third will need to be filled by college gradu- 
ates, as opposed to only about 22 percent today. 

There is also expected to be a continuation in the self-reenforcing 
pattern of job growth in the low-skilled, the low productivity and 
the low-paid sectors which have domi:?ated the service economy 
boom. \Vhile providing strong job growth, this dynamic is also pro- 
ducing these low paying jobs which foster inequality and hamper 
productivity growth in the long run. 

This low^Mlled job sector, in any case, is expected not to grow as 
fast as it has in the past. Projecting the current path of skill levels, 
therefore, on Latinos implies that Latinos will not be able to fill 
enough of the high-skilled jobs that will be required of them. They 
will therefore be forced to continue competing for tho lower skilled 
job pool which will be decreasing in relative size. 

This is especi^y expected to be the case for Latino males. Since 
the path of educational advancement among Latino women has 
been more promising. They may have a better chance of increasing 
their shares of higher paying jobs, but only if they continue ad- 
vancing educationally. As you notice on this panel, this is an exam- 
ple of female educational advancement. 

Without significant policy intervention, finally, we can expect 
the following trends to continue— there vrtll be increased job and 
income polarization, shortages of higher skilled workers, and final- 
ly an abundance of semi and lower skilled workers competing for 
these lower paying jobs that will further hurt productivity growth. 

I suggest the following broad goals of policy iimovations must be 
followed. One is a renewed commitment to combatting discrimina- 
tion, particularly in the private sectoi^ job market. Second is a 
mcgor initiative on the closing of the educational gap for Latinos 
with particular emphasis on the reducing of high school dropout 
rate, but eUso the college recruitment and retention piograms and 
a significant commitment to the Latino graduate education, and fi- 
nally we must begin a reexamination of how a host of other policy 
areas, such as trade, investment, wage, industrial, and regional de- 
velopment policies are going to impact upon the creation of jobs 
and the type of living standards that they allow for. 

Thank you. 

CHAmMAN Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Raul Hinojosa-Qjeda follows:] 
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Prxpaksd StATDssm or Dju Raul Hinojosa-Ojkda. University of California. 
BmoLKY, AND iNTTE-UinvEEsiTY Project FOR Utino Research (lUP) 

An nnnlyois of the current status of latinos in the U.S. and 

projections of their growing inportanoe into the next century 

presents acne very disturbing issues that demand Ijaoediate public 

policy attention. Particularly sorious is the coabination of a 

very rapid rate of growth of the Latino population and a 

precipitous decline in their relative socio-economic status 

coBpared to the non-Latino population. Unless appropriate neasures 

are taken, this coabination will have important inplications not 

only for the social fabric of the nation but also for U.S. 

competivieness and the general standard of living in the long run. 

Latino Population Growth 

Latinos are the fastest growing population in the United 
States, showing an increase of 34% (or about 4.8 Billion) between 
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1980 and 1988, reaching a total of about 20 million (or 8.1% of the 
population) • This represents a growth rate almost 5 tines higher 
than that of the non-Latino population (7%) • 

The total nuxnber of Latino workers in the U.S. has been 
growing even faster, doubling every ten years since the 1950 's with 
their share of the workforce tripling to 7.5% in the last 30 years. 
Both these trends are expected to accelerate before they stabilize 
in the next century. 

This tremendous growth, however, is shared unevenly between 
the various sub-groups that make up the mosaic of Latino population 
in the U.S. Despite their common origin in Latin America and 
cozomon native language, the Latino population is very diverse with 
its various components growing at different rhythms, in different 
parts of the country and facing different socio economic prospects. 
Among the 3 major subgroups, Mexicans make up the largest with 12*1 
million or about 62.3% of Latinos. They also have the highest 
rates of growth, increasing 93% between 1970 and 1980 and 39,9% 
between 1980 and 1988. There are about 2.4 million Puerto Ricans, 
up 65% since 1970, and about 1 million Cubans, up 75% . There are 
another 3.7 South and Central Americans displaying the highest 
growth rates in the 1980s, estimated at more than 50%. 

Geographically, Mexicans are concentrated in the southwest 
with 55% of all Latinos living in California and Texas. Puerto 
Ricans are concentrated in the Northeast and espacially New YorK 
where, 11% of all Latinos live. Cubans are still concentrated in 
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Florida where 7.6% of Latinos live. Illinois has 4.1% of all 
Latinos with all 3 subgroups well represented. 

It is important to note that the high growth rates* of the 
Latino population are predominantly the product of high levels of 
domestic fertility rather than of increasing immigration. A very 
substantial majority of this population are U.S. citizens of long 
standing, of second, third and subsequent generations. Having the 
highest rate of fertility in the nation make Latinos a very young 
population with the highest percentage of children and young people 
of any other group in the U.S. population. More than 38% are 18 
years of age or younger compared to 28% for the non-Latino. 
Mexicans are the youngest subgroup with over 40% under the age of 
19. All this makes Latinos a very fitting subject for extensive 
hearings by this select committee. 

Inoraasing Trends in the Htv Zntquality 

Accompanying these extraordinary rates of growth are 
disturbing trends in the relative socio-economic position of 
Latinos. While it is well Known that the U.S. population as a 
whole has been experiencing a " Great U-Tum" in real income growth 
since the mid-19705, it is not as well known that Latinos have 
experienced an even sharper "U-Tum" in their living standards. 

After having made significant progress in the I960<s both in 
real income terms and with respect to White male incomes, since the 
mid 1970 »s Latino workers have experienced the steepest fall in 
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real incomes of any group in the population. Real neaa income 
among Mexican and Puerto Rican males, for instance, has fallen 
about 15% since 1970 while falling only about 6.6% among white 
males. Latino women's incomes have, on the other hand, increased 
as part of a general increase in all women's wages. Yet here too 
the rate of Latino female income growth has fallen behind the 
increase in White female income. This comparison is starkest among 
Mexican women. 

As a result of these uneven trends in real income growth, 
overall inequality between Whites and Latinos has increased 
considerably. Latino male mean income is now 63% of white male 
income, down from a peak of 71% in the 1970s. Latino median family 
income is two thirds of non-hispanic family income ($20,306 
compared to $31,610) down from a 72% ratio in the 1970s, sixty 
percent of Latino families receive an income of less than $25,000 
in 1988 compared to 38% of non-Latinos. Puerto Ricans exhibit the 
lowest median family income ($15,185). 

Poverty and the Working Poor; 

Along with increasing inequality, the poverty rate among 
Latino families has ricen to about 2.5 times that of non-Latinos. 
The Latino Poverty rate has risen to 25.8% in 1988 (compared to 
9.7% for non-Latinos) after having fallen considerably in the 1960s 
and 1970s. The highest rates in 1988 are among Puerto Rican 
families (37.9% in 1988 compared to 28.2% in 1970 and 33.4% in 1980 
and 28.2% in 1970) compared to Mexicans ^25.5% in 1988 compared to 
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26.8 in 1970 and 21.4 in 1980) and Cubans ( 13.8% in 1988 with 
13.1 in 1970 and 11.2 in 1980). 

Latinos — particularly Mexican — are over-represented among 
the working poor. Among families with an employed head of 
household that worked 50 or more weeks. Latinos are 6.8% of the 
total population and 20.2% of the poor. Latino women are more 
likely than other women to be earning poverty wages. in 1988, 
31.7% earn below $4.50 an. hour compared to 26.8% for White women. 
Latino families with a female head of household are now 30% of all 
Latino families, up from 26% in 1982. Puerto Rican families have 
the highest incidence of FHH with 44%. Of these, 65% livo under the 
poverty level. Half of the poor in LA are Latino and half of 
people on welfare in NY are Latino. 

What is b«hind this increasing Inequality? 

As part of an ongoing research project of the Inter-University 
Program on Latino Research, a group of us recently conducted an 
extensive study of the causes of Latino falling real income and 
the increase in Latino/White inequality. 

We first analyzed in detail the explanations traditionally 
given for inequality, including differences in age, education, 
civil status, immigration, language proficiency and discrimination. 
We then also looked at a series of new explanations which focus on 
changes in the structure of the economy itself, particularly the 
dramatic decline of the manufacturing sector through plant 
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closings, loss of export aarkets and trade conpetition, and the 
rise of low productivity services* 

Our findings indicate the following factors are most 
responsible for the new inequality between Latinos and whites: 

The Persistence of Discrimination: After making a significant 
drop in the 1960s, the gap between what a. Latino and a non-Latino 
is paid for the same work given the same age and education rose 
again in the 1970s and also in the 1980s, though to a smaller 
extent. 

A Polarization in Relative Educational Achievement: While 
inportant strides have been made in the attainment of middle 
educational levels (high school conplete and some college) there 
is a growing divergence between Hhite educational attainment in 
both the upper and lower educational levels. Latinos are still 
dropping out of school at the highest rates of all while progress 
has been made by Whites and Blacks. Latinos are also falling 
rapidly behind Whites in completing college and enrollment in 
graduate schools, the current prerequisite for attaining jobs where 
real wages are increasing. 

A very disturbing trend which contributes to White/Latino 
inequality are the falling rates of returns to education among the 
middle and lower educational levels, while Latinos make gradual 
progress in most educational levels, they are earning less and less 
for their investment. 
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A Polarization in the U*8« Le]»or Keurlcet: By far the most 
rapidly energing new cause for the growing inequality is the 
polarization in the job structure of the U.S. economy. With the 
drematic decline in manufacturing, job growth is now concentrated 
in the upper and lower income levels. Latinos were just getting 
into the middle income jobs in the 1960 's, following other 
immigrant groups up the industrial/occupational/incose ladder, when 
this traditional avenue of advancement was abruptly wiped out for 
them. Now people with high school and even some college, who used 
to be able to find middle income jobs, are now having to work in 
lower paying service jobs. Very few are making it into the top 
higher ikilled/higher paying jobs, the only ones in the entire 
society that are showing real wage increase. 

The growing explanatory importance of economic polarization 
poses some very important implications for policies historically 
aimed at Latino/White inequality. Whereas traditionally it was 
believed that concentrating on reducing discrimination and 
improving education was a sufficient response to allow access to 
an expanding labor market, now we are finding that close attention 
m\;ist be paid to the typo of labor market development we need to 
reduce poverty and inequality. 
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The Future for Latino Workers 

There is general agreement among scholars making projections 
about the U.S. economy and society that the next 20-30 years are 
going to bring dramatic changes. Yet these changes are already 
upon us today. From 1985 until the year 2000, for instance, — 
now less than 11 years away — it has been estimated, that the white 
male share of the workforce is going to drop from 47% to 15%. 
85% of the new entrants into the work force will be either women, 
minorities or immigrants. Latinos are expected to be the fastest 
growing component of the new entrants into the workforce, 
representing 22% of total labor force growth. 

The key issues are the following: 

{ 1 ) What type of jobs will be created in the medium 
future? 

{ 2 ) What type of jobs are Latino children being 
prepared for now? 

{ 3 ) What policies must be implemented to reduce 
inequality and allow for Latino children to become 
integrated into mainstream of economic advancement. 

( 1 ) Among the fastest growing jobs, the trend towards 
higher educational requirements is striking. Of all the new jobs 
that will be created from now until the year 2000, more than half 
will require some education beyond high school and almost a third 
will need to be filled by college graduates (as opposed to 22% 
today) , 
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There Is also expected be a continuation of a self reinforcing 
pattern of job growth for low skilled, low productivity, low paid 
workers which has do=,inated the service economy. m,iie providing 
strong job growth, this dynamic also produces low paying jobs, 
fosters inequality and hampers productivity growth. This low 
Skilled job sector, in any case, is not expected to be as fast 
growing as we have witnessed previously. 

( 2 ) Projecting ths current path of skill level development 
Of Uitinos into the future implies that Latinos win „ot be able 
to fill enough of the high skilled jobs that will be required of 
thea. They „ill therefore be forced to continue competing with the 
lower Skilled job pool which will be decreasing in relative size. 
This is especially expected to be the case for Latino males, since 
the path Of educational advancement among Latino women has been 
more pronising, they may have a better chance of increasing their 
Shares of higher paying jobs, but only if they continue advancing 
educationally. 

( 3 ) Without significant policy intervention, we r-an expect 
the following trends to continue: 

-increased job and income polarization; 
-shortages of higher skilled workers; and 
-abundance of semi and low skilled competing for low 
paying jobs that will further hurt productivity 
growth. 
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The broad goals of policy innovations must include; 

-a renewed comaitzDent to combating discrimination, 
pazrticularly in the private sector job market; 

*-a major initiative on closing the education gap- for 
Latinos with particular emphasis on reducing the 
high school drop-out rate, college recruitment and 
retention programs. and a significant commitment to 
Latino ^graduate education; and 

-a reexamination of how a host of policy areas — such 
as trade, investment, wage, industrial and regional 
development policies — impact upon creation of jobs 
and the type of living standards that they allow 
for. 
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LATINOS IN A CHANGING ECONOMY: 
COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVES ON GRO^G INEQUAUIY 

EXECimVE SUMMARY 



Manic Carnoy 
Hugh Daley 
Raul Hinojosa Ojeda 



A Publication of Latinos In a Changing Economy, a project of the Intcr-Umvcrsiiy Program 
for Latino Research, Work on this paper was sponsored tjy the Ford Foundation. The 
responsibility for the research is entirely the authors and should not be attributed to the 
Foundation. 
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EXECimVE SUMMARY 

I. A Chantifif VS, FoUtkal^Ecooomy 

t*»' - 

} SIflce the mU 197(rs the has been 

Qq)edendcs a profosod shift In both the nature and 
political management of the natJonts pattern of economic 
•itevetopmeat and Income distribution. The 'Gre^t U 
l^un' (Bluestooe and Hairison, 19SS) 1$ chaiacterized by 
a dnmitic revcfsal after 1973 of the post-war rise in rcil 
wages dedinlof Ineqoalltjr. In the past IS years, real 
wa^ btve suited or fiUea and Incomes have become 
more uoequaL 

? It is not as well known, however, that Utlnos, 

along with Blacks, have ezpericiced an evec ^ter *U 
T\tm.' This is particalarty disturbing given the rapidly 
expanding share of Utlnos in the workforce, - a trend 
that is expected to condnne Into the next century (fig. 1). 
After maJdng significant strides in real Income growth 
relative to Whites up through the 1960*$, the recent past 
has produced: 

•a widening of the gap between minority and White mean 
income; 

•an even larger drop in minority real Income relative to 

the White decline In real income; and 
-a more rapid widening of the Income gap among Utlnos 

and among Blacia than that among Whites. 

Oiv rtseanh suggsso that the pMpal tfynamks 
' driving increased wage Inequality are: 

•a widening gap between higher and lower Income earners 
and a declining share of middle Income earners 
within most ethnic^gender sub-groups of the 
population; and 

•a widening gap between a White concentration in the 
upper bcome groups and a disproportionate 
nitnorlty concentration in the lower Income 
groupSw 

In this paper we address the (bllowtng questions: 

•What are the key ocmponents of the sharp fumarcund 
towards greater inequality between Latinos, Blades and 
Whites? What Is the relath« cq>linatoiy power among a 
number of (actors which can best account for this 
Increasing inquality (including changes In the pattern of 
discrimination, education, age. Immigration, and Industrial- 
occupation r cstructmin g)? ^ . 



Labor Force Composition: 1960-1988 
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-Wlui does the experience of Utlno* teU m about the 
dynamics of Ute tweaUeth oeotttiy U5. political eooaol^? 
What tieods tad processes are oonunonl/. Impactlsf all 
Sroops In U5;"sodeqr? Wbat are the key areas for 
needed pablic poUqr Insovaiioo? 



IL DIncmkMia of the Rerenal * 

Ha 'Great U-'Him' Is characterized by a reversal 
p( the 60% ilse In real weekly eamlnp from IM7 to 
'1973, to & decline In real earnings of 15% Cron 1973 to 
19S6. It sfroold be noted that oxJy the locomes of those 
with Jobs arc comldcred In this analysis, thus Intrododng 
a conjctvatlvc bias In estimating the degree of Income 
Inequality. This Hse and fall In real wtges of those with 
jobs, however, was dUTcrcat for each ethnic and gender 
subgroup (sec flg. 2). 

While White male real v/agcs rose 269% In the 
l96fTs, they susnated In the 1970*$ and feU -d^% from 
1980^ Latino male real wages, on the other hand, 
peaked at the end of the 1960's and then feU ^2% In the 
1^70*$ and •113% In the 1980^$. Medcac origin males 
experienced the deepest total declines with -6.7 In the' 
1970*$ and -9^% la the 1980*$. Puerto RIcaa origin males 
fell ^2^% In the 7Qs and •112% In the 1980rs. 

Female real Income, by contrast, has Improved 
steadily over the last 30 years, despite Interraliient 
setbacks. White female real Income Increased substan^Uly 
In the 1960's (+21%) slowed In the 1970 (+2.4) and 
rebounded In the 19S0's (+4^. Latino female real 
Income also rose dramatically in the 1960's (+49^%) but 
then Increased very slowly in the 1970's (+2%) and 
1980's (+1.6%). Cuban fcmaUa In the 1970's and 1980's 
and Puerto Rican females In the 1980's have recently 
outstripped even White female Income growth while 
Modcaa females continue to lag even further behind. 



Cnming Overall Income Inequality: 

Inaeasing inequality has become endemic to VS. 
society since the mid 1970'$. be It among the total 
working population, between race/ethnic groups or within 
virtually all ethnic/gender subgroups. Rising Insquallty 
between Whites and minorities and Inequality within 
minority, groups . Is . becoming .an * Inaeasingly ' Important - 
determinant of the overall growth in Inequality. 



Real Incoine by Ethnic Group - Males 
1980 Dollars 
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After dec»(Ses of UOdni or rrlaUvdy tubic ovamll 
wa{e-bcome bcqudlty; a tubttintlal torse In looqoallty 
bis occoned alter 1975. Waic laeqoallty iocai all 
wodcas,zDcasvodb7tbevaiUDce of Io|fflcOffle,ii«Qt op 
firom J^Sl la 1975 to L070 In 1985. 



Olvca tbs ofiora dodinifl; Ucads in real wtfcs 
mentioned above, It ii not ituprislos to find a widening 
etp in relative lacraie between Wltite nules and Utioo 
cuks. Willie in the late 196(rt UtIoo male looome bad 
reached Its peak of 71% of White male income, this ratio 
hai contlnoed to CiU to 63% in 1983, Amonx White 
mala, the variaooc of loj Income rojo Jrom .748 in 1975 
to 5S6 la 1982 (tee flf. 3). Amcnj Utino malea. It rose 
from ^3 ia 1975 to .923 in 1982. 



AmoQ{ v)mcn we abo And Increasing laeqoaliiT 
between raoe/ethnk s^^croDps as well as within them. 
Latina bcome ts a share of White women's tDcome has 
been faUisg since 197Q, from 89% to 83% in 1987. 
AnOQi White femalei, iht variance of log has increased 
from .784 in 1975 to .980 in 1985. Among Lailoas. It rose 
from .754 in 1075 to S36 in 1985. 



IIL ExpUlttlfig Increasing Inc(]aall(7 

Our rescardi has oarrowed tbecaosea of laaeased 
White^mlnorlty inequality to five crudal gaps: 

Mooeasing pp in WhiteAnlnority completed college 
eduaiiott and bj;^ school completion; 

{{•{Qcreislcg employment pp in higher paying occopatlons; 

iil'iocreaslng employment pp in hlgiier paying Industries; 

fV'iocrcasiflg pp in the Icddesce of conllsgent work; and 

V- Increasing discrlmlnailoa in mo»t job and educational 
otegofits. 

In addition, w« also examined the Impacu of 
changing Immigntloa and doaogrsphlc pattcru and the 
regional redeplOTaeat of Jobs. After estimating each of 
these pps, a rank ordering of the relative Imponaws of 
these OctoR On Increasing inequality was determined. 



lr<ow Ofttribvtion by etM»c/0#<xj.f 
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Human Ccpiul Caps 

The diu !ttliote$ thit ivhllc there is a 
coDvcrtc&oe in pcroeaun of White ind fatnorfty 
«orkm with middle level cdoations, there is cnnving 
dlvcrtcaoc ^X the lower and upper cdoatioul Icvcb (sec 
tip A), Imptuvtaratt have teen taadc {a dosing the pp 
in middle edoational Icvch, M^b school complete tod 
^somecoUefs. Yet in the vox rcwanilt|CoUe|e complete 
and pott fiadoate Icvch, Latinos are droppinx funhcr 
behind. While Whites and even BUds have made 
impon^at tiridcs in rodudss the share of worixn who 
did not complete hi^h school* Latinos are still making 
vciy attic proftcsa. 

lliis poUiization In relative educational strvctare 
is Atrther oaccttatlng Income inequality doe to sbifUpf 
retorts to eduatisa fbf ffcfa group. Real wages for a 
ghrcA level of edoation, or returns to cduation, are 
gene.'aUy falling for the lower and middle cduatiocal 
levels and increasing only at the upper levels. Real 
in coma of college edccated Latinos are rising as fast as 
compsnble White incomes but real wages of the middle 
and lower eduated Latinos are foiling (aster. Under 
these drcuzsstanccs, gradual Improvetneatt in average 
eduoiIOQ are no longer a guarantee of Increasing income. 



Mala and FomUk 

Among all Latino males, the real mean earalngi 
cf the young high school educated fell slgninantly £3 the 
ISSCs whereas real mean eaminp for the college 
eduated rose. This pattern of declining returns are key 
for expUicting talllog relative Incomes of Mexican males. 
In the case of Puerto RIon males, returns to cduation 
for yoBDg males fell for all eduotional levels. Cuban 
male returns to edoatbn remained more suble yet their 
relatht income sUll fdl beause their average eduatlon 
fdl with the 19S0 Immigration wave. WhUe Mextan 
immigrant males abo have lower cduational levels. It is 
imponant to point out that the gap between fbrelp and 
native bora Incomes is falling for most eduatloa levels. 

Controllhig for age and cduation, Mexian and 
Puerto Rian females have generally earned dose to 
White women since the mId.lWs. The most Imporunt 
source of Income disparity with White females lies In their 
^generally Icv-er levcu cf eduatlon and their. employment, 
concentration In lowtr paying Jobs. Cuban women, on the 
other hand, have consistent^ been pining and in 19$7 
earned more than White women for the same age and 



White/tatino Male Edt^catlonal Levels 
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IiCKlcntion wis shown to play voy differeot roles 
in FcUtive iamac determicatioQ for all three LiUso suh- 
gronps In wtjrt that are iiot comnKmly expected. Mcdon 
otifjk Utinof display the hl^ perccauge of native 
bora and these sathe bom do not eara sljniflcantJy more 
than InunlgnnacoutroUiastbrafs and cduatloQ. Much 
of this difference is doe to the native bora tvorklsg more 
time per year than the fore(«7i born. For Puerto Rican 
males, by contrast, biith on the island {mplies more of an 
earainjs cost reUtive to native birth. lUs gap bis been 
falUafc bo«?cvcr. as more Poerto Ricans in the U5. are 
also native bom in the I98(rs. FortU Latino females, the 
impaa of being fordp bom is not as important as for 
males. This variety of results (brthcr sobstantiates the 
daia that'lmmigratiott status per^s^ is not a reliable 
Indicator of eooaomic pertbrnancs but rather deperds 
hearUy on the spedflcs of the interaational, regtooal and 
labor n^srket eqwricnce of each Latino subgroup 
population in which immigrants are situated. 



Industtiei-Ocaipadonal Caps: 

The reversal In income inequality bis been 
accompanied by a renewed polarization in the job 
structure of the U5. Consiroctlng an indusuy occupation 
matrix and czaminicg Its cfaaage over time we notice an 
ovenll decline in the proportion of middle paying jobs 
relative to higher and lower paying jobs, a trend that 
acoclerated rapidly in the I98(rs. TTiis polarization, 
however, was cipcricaced dlffcrcaily ty each eihnlc&cndcr 
subgroup (see fig. i). . < 

Among White males there has bees a steady shift 
which accelerated in the 1980^ from middle to higher 
income Jobs whereas the peroenttge of V.'hite males in 
lower p^g jobs has stayed the same. 

Among Latino males, although there was 'an 
expansion of middle and higher paying jobs in the l^Ws, 
this trend, his been reversed In the \9&ft with an 
expansion in lower paying jobs, a decline in middle paying 
and stow growth in the upper Jjbs. Mexican males 
bad the Urgent cxpmVta In middle income jobs in the 
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1960*} as thej moved ovt of agricolioxe into traditional 
ma&Tilactariog, Poeno Ricans have tcea shifUog out of 
middle (fioome joU since 196a 

Tbe polarizing trend towards apper and lower 
income jobc of the l9Sffs wis most pronounced among 
Pnerto Rican maks Modcin males have e]q)erknced 
a declining middle and upper share with an expanding 
lower share; Oiban maks» on tlie other hand, display a 
shift from lower and middle to upper Income Jobs. 

Among White females there has teeo a rapid and 
isseadyshlft from both lower and middle paying Jobs to 
'higher paying Jobs. Latino wonteo txpakaccA a similar 
shift In the 1960*$ but then b^ e^)^1encittg a declining 
middle and a polarizing growth in the upper and lower 
shares. Again Puerto RIcan females exhibit the most 
pronounced upper/lower polarizing trend ^ while the 
Mexican female kss of middle Income Jobs has been more 
absorbed by upper income jobs. Cuban females, ^rtiilc 
having the highest share of upper level Jobs among 
Latinos,, have reouitly been eq>anding their lower level 
share. 



IV. The Rdathre Ifflporlince of AltcmatiTe Explanatlooa 

In order to assess the relative strength of each of 
these e]q>Unatioa2 for increased Inequality we use a 
technique for simulating relative incomes based on 
cocfBci en ts obtained from our estimated regression 
equations. With this technique we can determine bow 
much of the Inequality In relative Income between Whites 
and minorities is due %o diflbrences In each group's 
dNancteristics (eduation, age, industry worto* in, time 
worked, region, civil sut'os) and how much is due to 
differences in what is paid fot' the same characteristics 
across groups (thus measuring dlscrimin^ition). 

The results (see fig. 6) indicate that income 
Inequality between Latino and White males is due mote 
to dlHerences in characteristics between groups than to 
discrlfflin&tion given the same characteristic!. For Latino 
Males, the discrimination effect decreased In the 196as, 
has gradually increased in the I9m and was relathtly 
constant during the l98Crt. For Latino females compared 
' to White mal^ on the other hand, the discrimination 
effect was more Impotunt than diffnecoes in 
characteristics in the I96(rkand ITTCTs. In the I98ffs, the 
discrimioation effect dlminlsbcs while the Impaa of 
differences in cbarscteristio be^ to Increase. 
Discrimination relative to White females, however, has 
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increased for UUsu la ihe I98ffs. 

In inalyzios' the impsa of Terences in 
chancterisUa tctweca White tnd UUno males, hninan 
capful differeaces were more important than diiTefences 
in what industries were worked in. Yet while differences 
in indcstrial chancteristia became less important in the 
1960'$, tbcy have grown in importance in the ijtOTs and 
l9Sffi mach Ct»er thin have differences in hsman cypitaL 
Differences in time worked and rejiocal coscentration, 
while less impoitant than industry, also diminished in the 
1960^$ and then also grew in the 197Qrs and l98Qrs. 

For Latino females compared to White males* 
human capital diffoenoes woe also more important than 
dUTaences in industrial cmptoyment. While 
discrimination given the same education level fell 
sigoinontly in the l96Crs, differences in educational 
alUinment grew in the 19701s and 1930!!. Differences in 
industry worked narrowed in the 1960% grew in the 197Qrs 
and then remained stable in the 1980*$. Discrimination 
within industries increased more for Latino females than 
formaies. The impaa of differences in time worked and 
regional concentration also declined in the 1960*$ and 
then increased in the 1980rs. Difference in time worked 
were more important in eq>Iaining lags in Latino females 
incomes than fbr Latino males and grew worse after the 
19S2 recovery. 



V. Pobllc Polky ImpUcatJoas and Fbture Rcseaztfa 

The results of our research have a number of 
tmplicattons for the debate on what is the appropriate 
public policy response to the growing Whltctalnofity 
inequaUty. a:r results also poit.t to new directions where 
research needs to be advanced in order to understand the 
dimensions and dynamio of this new Inequality. 

First, our research Indicates that the major areas 
that have historically been. the fcos of public policy - 
.panicubrly dhcriminalion and poor education - remain 
slgnlHcant problems. There have, however, been 
Imporunt dunges in the nature of these problems that 
require renewed attention and policy IttrK>vation. 

Since making important progress in the 1960*$, 
IneqoaHty due to discrimination in the labor market has 
not declined over the last 20 years. ^ For Latino women It 
is Increasing compared to White women. This sugnation 
coincides with the end of nujof initiatives and some 
reversals in the area of affirmative action. The slowdown 
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in (mbUc employment has abo costnboted to the dosfsj 
o2r of some arenas where disoimloation was less of a 
problem than In the private sector Ubor market 
Research on the evolution of discximlnatkra in the private 
sector sboold be acfvasced, a task that has been made 
more diflJoUt since important data sources, Ukc the 
EEOC; bave been curtailed in the 19Sfft. 

AlihOQjh progress has been made in the Latino 
completion of middle cdocatio&al levels, there is 
increasing nrgeaqr to foois attentica on the d>aaaics 
which lead to the persistence among 
Latinos of the highest nationai rates of high school 
dropouts. This is particnlari/iugent given the (Uling real 
wages for high school dropouts. This trend ts cassed, ic 
part, by the swelUsg of the number of people compeUag 
for lower paying Jobs as employets continue to upgrade 
the cdncational^requlxmeats fbr an Jobs. Immediate 
attention must also be directed at increasing the rale of 
Latino coUege completion and enrolhsent in graduate 
schools. With cutbacks to aid in higher education. Latino 
enroUment fell bade significantly relaih-e to Whiusw Thb 
is in part rcsponsibte for the shortage, and rising relath« 
costs, of high suned workers in the U.S. Hnaliy, 
continuing progress must also be- made in Latino 
attainment at middle edocatioQal leveh, yet attention must 
also be placed on yity this level of cd:iCatfon ts becoming 
less rewarding. More research oee^ to be conducted on 
the causes and impliations of g»:Ating polarization in 
returns to education, including changes in the inter&oe 
between educational policy, changing skill requirements 
and she structural evolution of the economy. Simply 
concentrating on a gradual Improvement in average 
education is no longer a guarantee of increasing relathe 
incomes. 

Second, our research points to a dtsturblog new 
dynamic which is driving the new Inequah'ty. overall 
polarization In employment and wage growth in the U.S. 
Job market Tbe nature of this dynamic; bowc\'cr, is much 
more complicated, and the public poU^ hsues much less 
spedCc; than the traditional eq>lanations and poli^ 
approaches to inequah'ty. What is dear is that: (I) this b 
the most rapidly growing source of ite new increases in 
Inequality; (2) that any poli^ agenda that is serious about 
Latino eoooomlc advancement and inequah'ty In goieral 
must begin to address these new issues; and (3) that these 
trends are impaaing all ethnlc^gendcr groups of the 
population and are thus creating the need and 
constituent fbr concerted action. 

Preliminaiy research presented in this paper 
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so|Sem ttat tbe soorcss of this polarized stnxtoial 
chsaje jire of both a dotoestic isd ipienational catsrt; 
DozBCSiicalljr. tbb polazizzttoa b Unlced to 
tbe Tnorllst* sodal p«ct vUdx wts donctcrfzed bj 
balaiiced msss prcdoakm mtsufictzzrin; jrowth tied to 
ImpTovin; real «xk1 {Doome dbtributiofl, all 

rented coder a tpvmaat cocunlUBcat to cdacatioQ, 
capSQjroeat gsaenikm aad cMl rights enfbrccmect. 
IntenutioQal Cactoa accekzited polaifzstioa throo^a 
Import oompetitkm aad a coUapie of VS, tauaixxxaiag 
export xnaitets. paniailarl; is the developisj world. 

Iheie 2s a oeed to deaxtf oadcntaod how dtafijes 
In the i&ttniational eoooontx ^ tbe role of the US. 
state are iapactios oa labor market po!arizati(» in order 
to adeqcaiely ssaljfzs Latloo bcqsaltty In the broader 
dtbaies cononih; macxo-ecoix)mk xM looomes poUcses, 
as wea as tadwirlal, regioaal, latematiottal- trade, 
£nvesiEcciaadmi«raUoapoIidcs. ThxsstaJysboaldthas 
be seen as a first coniribotton, akmg with the other 
paralld rejiottal cod b!*natioaal stodks of the Lstiaos In 
a ChangiBj VS, Bcoaomjr Projea, towards laying the 
foandatioD for a broader researdt aad poU^ ageada. 
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STATEMENT OP GLORIA RODRIGUEZ, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AVANCE FAMILY SUPPORT AND EDUCATION PROGRAMS, SAN 
ANTONIO, TX 

Mrs. Rodriguez. Ciongressman George Miller, Members of the 
Committee, I am Gloria Rodriguez, I am the executive director of 
the Avance Pamily Support and Education Program in San Anto- 
nio and Houston, Texas, serving over 2,000 mothers, fathers and 
children annually. 

I am most honored to have been invited to present testimony on 
the plight of the Hispanic community in this country and to say 
that these deplorable conditions that exist are as a result of a lack 
of support of the Hispanic family. 

In 1988 there were 19.4 million Hispanics in America, and it is 
projected that by the year 2,020 the Hispanic population will 
become the largest ethnic group, and that by the year 2080 the 
non-white, minority population wfll become the m^'ority. 

Unfortunately, there are too many IBspanic individuals who are 
not functioning well and who have not become part of the main- 
stre^ of America. If we do not do something about it now, these 
conditions will only worsen. Thirty-eight percent of Hispanic chil- 
dren live in poverty. Forty percent of the children nationally drop 
out of school, and of those that do graduate, 25 percent are still 
considered illiterate. 

Avance is located in communities where there is a concentration 
of people living in poverty. Through research that has been con- 
ducted by Avance with a grant from Cam^e Corporation of New 
York, we found that 80 percent of those parents that we serve have 
dropped out of school with a mean educational level of the eighth 
grade. 

We also foiind that 60 ▼ ercent in one community and 44 percent 
in another of those surveyed in two communities demonstrated 
high levels of depression. 

Thirty percent had thought of or had attempted suicide. We 
found that many of these parents were victims of abuse as chil- 
dren. The majority were single, on welfare, with no literacy or job 
skills. They lacked support, felt isolated, and overwhelmed in their 
parental role. 

I grew up in one of these poor communities, and I saw well-in- 
tended policies and ineffective and insufficient programs b/fjak 
many families and destroy individual's self-esteem and self-wo^th 
and hold people in bondage to the shackles of poverty, to the de- 
pendency of alcoholism and drugs. 

^ I ^w people who reluctantly were forced to enter a world of sell- 
ing drugs, prostitution, and crime in order to feed their children. I 
have seen proud Hispanic people who at one time came to this 
country with hope, motivation, and a desire to partake of the 
American dream, of having a job, owmng a house, and being able 
to raise a family adequately lose that hope, that motivation, and 
those dreams. 

As a school teacher, I, too, saw children at the age of six already 
labeled, tracked and categorized as failures by the school system. 

I began the Avance program I6V2 yeara ago because I knew old 
approaches were not effective. They provided too little too late. 

ERIC ^6 
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Itese services to families were too bureaucratic, fragmented. Band- 
aid approaches, attacking the symptoi^ and not the root causes of 
the problem. 

Intervention worked only with a child and left the family out. 
Well,, one cannot separate the child from his family nor from his 
enviironment One cannot sepsfirate the home from the school What 
happens in the home has a.direct effect on the child's ability to 
learn m school and what he becomes as an adidt, 

I have designed an inter:vention mode^ and you have a copy of it, 
where supportmg the family and helping them in their role as par- 
ents IS the core of oiir intervention. Intervention must b^in in the 
home, be conunimity based, be comprehensive in scope, he preven- 
tive in nature, and have the child from zero to three as the entry 
point, and it must provide follow-up essential sequential services to 
both parents and children, 

Tlirough this approach and through the lo\a and compassion 
that th^ people receive, Avance has been able to rekindle the 
spint lEspanic people living in poverty, has been able to 
strengthen famdies and has been rebuilding communities 

We are able to do this by capturing the last glimmer of hope the 
people have, hope not for themselves, but the hope they still have 
for theu: children. In spite of all of the parents' suffering and pain, 
these parents love their children, and they still have hopes and 
dreams for them. 

Avance has been able to reach these people that everyone else 
had given up on, those that had fallen through the cracks and 
through all the safety nets—by first helping them help their own 
children. Avance provides the necessary tools and the essential 
support needed to become a better parent. 

Subsequently they wanted to grow beyond being a better parent, 
^ey wanted a better life not only for their children, but also for 
themselves. Many parents b^an to set goals, some want to return 
to school, some want to obtain employment. 

Many realize that buying a car and a house can become a reality. 
Avance offers Enghsh, GED, and coU^e classes to these parents by 
bnnging those existing services to the people in their community. 
Une parent ahready became a school teacher and numerous others 
nave associates d^ees. 

We have many Avance graduates providing direct services to 
other famihes m need and others who are our secretaries, our ac- 
counting and research assistants. 

You will find them outside of Avance also as productive, contrib- 
utmg members of society. Then: children now have a better oppor- 
ramty to meet \^th academic success because of what the parents 
6ia for th^ir children. They not only have a strong learning founda- 
tion, but they have parents who value education and who have 
become active partners in their education. 

Support services to both parents and children must be sequential 
as IS depicted in this model if we are to break the cycle of poverty. 
Congress must put all American children and families at the top of 
this nation s agenda. You as our leaders, play an important role in 
fonnulatmg policies that support the family. 

In fact, the U.S. and South Africa are the only industrialized 
countries m this world that do not have a policy on the family. I 
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have just returned from a two-week study tour of one of those in- 
dustrialized coimtries, France, where 98 percent of children 3 to 5 
years of age attend free, voluntary universal child care. 

There is also free universal health care, subsidized housing for 
the poor, parents were supported with family sJlowances and were 
given 16 weeks of paid, maternity leave. What I was most im- 
pressed with, however, was that in my two weeks in France I did 
not see one homeless person. 

We must have that same fervent enthusiasm, dedication, com- 
mitment, and enei^ that was e^ndent in France to address our 
problems within our own form of government. Our federal, state 
and municipal government can play a very important role in pro- 
viding the necessary funding along with the support of philan- 
thropic foundations. United Way, churches, the private sector, com- 
munity and volimteers to implement programs that support our 
families. Together we can develop more programs that work such 
as a Avance; establish more day cares; a better health care system; 
prove more job training and affordable housing, and develop essen- 
tial services for the youth. If we want the youth to say no to drugs, 
what do we want them to say yes to? 

We must support the families so that children will develop well 
and become productive and responsible members of society. They 
are, as this gentleman just said, our future work force and our 
future leaders. 

We have now launched a war on drugs. War, to me, connotes de- 
struction, casualties, losses, especially if we continue to battle the 
symptoms. We do not need to fight any more wars. What we need 
is post-war reconstruction of re-building families and re-building of 
communities. 

We need^to provide essential domestic aid at home to develop 
this nation's human resources and human potential. Most impor- 
tantly, we need to have more compassion for our fellow man in 
need, whether he be brown, black, yellow or white. All men are 
created equal. They are all endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights. Among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Let us not forget that governments were instituted among men 
to secure these rignts for all the people. I pray for our government 
leaders, and I implore those elected officials of this wonderful coun- 
try, those public servants to have the courage, compassion, wisdom, 
and determination to: (1) uphold the constitution which guarantees 
all its citizens these rights, (2) to act responsibly in developmg poli- 
cies and m writmg legislation which will support the family to 
keep our nation strong and to preserve our great democracies for 
himdreds of years to come, and (3) to recognize that they have been 
elected to serve the needs of the people— especially to attend to the 
plight of the needy— those who are legitimate citizens standing on 
American soil— still poor, still hungry, and still yearning to be free. 

Family support initiatives are feasible, logical, doable solutions 
to the problems of school drop-out, of illiteracy and of the debilitat- 
ing conditions associated witn poverty that so many minority chil- 
dren are experiencing. 

As^a matter of social justice and equity, this agenda of support- 
ing the American fanuly must move forward in all commimities. 
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With the Hispanic population. soon becoming the largest minority 
and the minority population soon becoming the m^'ority at the 
turn of the centiu^, we cannot afford to lose one child or one 
family to poverty or lack of education. 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Gloria G. Rodriguez follows:] 
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IteAWm StATEireNT OF GlOKIA G. RoDBIOUBZ, Ph.D. CANDroATE, EXECtmVK 

DntKTOK. AvANc. Family Suppobt and Educa™n PEOoSaS K^TX 

Congressaan George Miller, menbers of the Comaittee, 
I coae before you to speak about the plight of the Hispanic 
Conaunity in Aaerica. 

According to a recent report by the Children's Defense 
Fund, there were 19.4 aillion Hispanics in this country in 
1988. From 1987 to the year 2000, the Hispanic population 
in the united states will increase by 34.4 percent, eoapared 
to the U.S. population which is projected to grow by 6.4 
percent. Nuaeroue. other reports state that the Hispanic 
population will becoae the largest ainority by the year 2020 
and that by the year 2080 the ainority population will 
bscoae the aajority. 

unfortunately, there are too many Hispanic individuals 
who are not functioning well and who are not part of the 
mainstreaa of society. There are too aany individuals who 
live in poverty and an alarming nuaber who are dropping out 
of school: 38 percent of Hispanic children live in poverty 
and 40 to 50 percent of the population are dropping out of 
school. 
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In the high-risk San Antonio communities where the 
Avance organization provides support and education, there is 
an extremely high concentration of poor Hispanic families: 
we found approximately 80 percent of the mothers that we 
serve had not completed a high school education and 
consequently, they lacked literacy and marketable job 
skills. 

In a current research study funded by the Carnegie 
Corp., we also found that a large percentage of Avance 
mothers suffer from severe depression; 60 percent of the 
women surveyed in the Avance Center, which is located in the 
Mirasol Public Housing Project, and 40 percent in our 
Southside Avance Center, demonstrated a high level of 
depressive symptoms. We also found a negative correlation 
behween maternal depression and self esteem. 

In another study, 30 percent of the women surveyed had 
thought of or had attempted suicide: many were victims of 
abuse - both as children and as adults; and the majority 
were single and on welfare with no literacy or job skills. 
In addition, many of these women lacked support, felt 
isolated and felt overwhelmed in their parental role. All 
too often, a cycle develops as children become the victims 
of a parent's frustration. 

For the past twenty years, I have worked in these 
extremely low income communities providing support and 
education to the most vulnerable at-risk Hispanic 
individuals. I have seen people suffering, in pain, and 
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depressed, i have seen people who live a life of fear, 
anger, hopelessness and despair - people who are just trying 
to survive* 

I have also seen well-intended policies and programs 
that have broken families; that have held people in bondage 
to the shackles of poverty - to the dependency of alcoholism 
and drugs, i have seen people forced to enter a world of 
selling drugs, prostitution and crime in order to feed their 
children. From these conditions, Hispanics as well as 
Blacks are disproportionately represented in our jail 
systems. I have seen proud, Hispanic people - who at one 
time came to this country with hope, motivation, and a 
desire to partake of the American Dream of having a job, of 
owning a house and of being able to raise a family - lose 
that hope> that .motivation, and dreams. 

Avance, in its 16 years of operation, has helped those 
who others had given up on; those who had fallen between the 
cracks and all the "safety nets;" those who had lost that 
hope, that motivation, and those dreams. 

Avance, through effective, innovative approaches, love, 
and compassion has been able to rekindle the spirit of the 
people, has helped strengthen fam.ilies, and eventually 
rebuilding communities. We were able to do it by capturing, 
a strong bond that exists between parent and child. In 
cpite of all the suffering and pain, these parents love 
their children and ptjH have hopes and dreams for them. 
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Avance is able to reach these families by helping them 
help their own children - by providing them with the 
necessary tools and essential support needed to become the 
best parents they can become. 

All parents need support and information that will help 
them to help their children grow and develop to their 
fullest potential. If the parents do not receive the 
support and information they need, then their children will 
go to school unprepared and unable to learn, and their 
teachers will experience great frustration. I can attest to 
the frustration of a dedicated teacher attempting to work 
with children who are not adequately prepared. 

Upon graduating from college in December 1970, I became 
a schoolteacher of 35 first-graders who had been taken from 
four classrooms and whose teachers had already given up on 
them. They had been labeled as "slow learners" and 
"vegetables," and it had been decided they were going to be 
retained. 

Even though the children were not "vegetables" and 
could indeed learn, they were nevertheless unprepared to 
meet the academic demands of school. Initially, I thought 
their shortcoming was just a language problem: Spanish- 
speaking children not understanding the English language. I 
soon realized, however, that the children were not 
proficient in either English or in Spanish. I saw a 6 year- 
old child hold a pencil like a dagger; I saw children unable 
to construct a circle; children who were inadequately 
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clothed in the winter; hungry children; bruised children; 
children with lice. I inaediately managed to change a 
school policy that kept children with lice from coming to 
school. The children were being denied an education because 
of a health problem. 

These children hixd everything going against them. They 
were dooaed to fail the first grade because of the conflict 
between the hone and the sc:hool. The school was not 
designed to work with children who are below the expected 
level of development. Schools cannot adequately compensate 
for what should have been accomplished early in life or 
assuao the role of parent after the child enters school, 
ironically, the school assumes that all parents have done 
their part in preparing their children prior to entering 
school. Unfortunately, in many hones of high-risk children, 
this is not the case. 

Children entered my class with limited language 
proficiency in both English and Spanish. They lacked the 
mastery of many basic preroadiness skills, and they 
exhibited behaviors which indicated that physical punishment 
prevailed as discipline in the home. For example, some of 
the children would shrink back as I approached them, as 
though I were going to hit then. I was overwhelmed as a 
teacher when I was given a set of books on handwriting, 
reading and nath that were inappropriate for the children's 
stage of development. 
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School is designed for children who come from st able 
•-•fa»iaies"'in*wh^iBH"tfibre are a lot of resources as well ac 
positive verbal and environmental stimulation. There are 
many children who come to school with too few relevant 
experiences to be able to succeed academically. They may 
also come from fandlies who are not functioning won due to 
lack of support and education, one cannot assume that all 
parents know what is expected of them; nor can one assume 
that parents are stable and in control of their own lives 
and those of their children. 

I administered an informal attitudinal survey to the 
parents of children I had taught for a year and a half. The 
results indicated that all the parents wanted better lives 
for their children than they themselves had, and that they 
knew education was important. However, when asked to 
indicate when children start learning in life and who a 
child's first and most important teacher was, the mothers 
responded that "children start learning in school, and the 
first-grade teacher is the first teacher." When asked the 
question "what do you consider your role as a mother to be?" 
they responded that their role was to take care of the 
children's basic physical needs. They also stated they did 
not know whether their children would graduate from high 
school - they felt their children would complete at least 
the seventh or eighth grade. They definitely knew their 
children would not be going on to collage. Paradoxically, 
while the school assumes that the mother did her part in 
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^prepardng-her-chiad-for^choblTfiffr^ that she 

has, no part in the education process - and the child is the 
victim. These children will most likely fall behind, be 
retained several times, be over-age for their grade, and 
finally drop out of school. 

For a year and a half, i worked many long hours trying 
to enhance students' language skills that should have been 
acquired early in life. They eventually reached a point at 
which they were all reading and slowly progressing. 
Unfortunately, I later realized that their subsequent 
teachers did not continue where I left off and that the 
students would never be able to catch up to those children 
who came to school prepared. Of the 35 students I taught, 
30 moved on to the third grade, and five stayed in the 
second. 

The following year I had a group of children with 
characteristics similar to my first group, i felt compelled 
to search for a better solution. I could not see myself 
going through another year of frustration. I realized that 
the school, as it was structured, could not adequately meet 
the needs of so many high-risk children. So I decided to 
search for a better solution. 

My training in early childhood education and my own 
family upbringing led me to believe that ; itervention needs 
to begin in the home during the child's early formative 
years, before the child is three years old. It is during 
this period that language development is so critical, when 
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basic values are formed, when character and personality 
development are built, and when the foundation for learning 
is established. In addition, it is a period when children 
can develop a positive self -concept and learn to loVe not 
only themselves, but also their family and all people. It 
is also a time when children learn from the early 
interactions they have had with their parent to trust and 
respect others. These are t^*^ qi^alities forming the 
foundation for becoming successful students and responsible 
citizens. Programs such as Head Start, which work with 
children ac ages three and four, can be remedial for high- 
risk children, but prevention needs to begin at birth — and 
preferably before birth. 

Why are 40 percent to 50 percent of Hispanic children 
failing school nationwide? Hispanic children many times 
enter a school that is culturally different: the language 
spoken in the school is not the same as that spoken in the 
home, most of the teachers that they will encounter are non- 
Hispanic, and the books they are exposed to are not relevant 
to their environment. 

More importantly, however, many low-income Hispanic 
children and many high-risk minority children experience 
academic failure because their families have never been 
adequately supported. If they had received the assistance 
like that given to the first wave of European immigrants who 
received, through csttiement homes, instructions in 
language, culture, housing, employment skills and jobs, we 
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would not have the problems we see now. services to low- 
incone fanilies have been piecemeal, fragmented, band-aid 
approa^:hes - too little, too late. There has been a 
philosophy that people should cone to the services, instead 
of bringing the services to the people who need them. These 
approaches have not worked for many low-income, high risk 
individual and they have not been able to break the chains 
of poverty. 

Avance works, in our preliminary research, we found 
significant differences between the mothers that cone to our 
program and the control group. We found differences in the 
hone environment. The parents, through scientific 
observation and documentation, were found to be more 
nurturing and more responsive, and were found to provide a 
more stimulating environment at post-test, compared to the 
pre-test, and conpared to the control group. They also had 
nore toys (since they make educational toys through our 
program) . 

Th©y considered themselves teachers of their chil.xen. 
We also found in a group of mothers significant differences 
in self-esteem. 

In previous research we found that their attitude 
toward education ind their knowledge of child growth and 
development also changed. There were also changes in their 
knowledge of social services that could help them alleviate 
the stress that impedes effective parenting. 
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Avance parents attend a 9 month 3 hour weekly parenting 
program in their community. They make educational toys, 
attend class discussions in child growth and development, 
have home visits, are video taped interacting with their 
child, go on field trips to the library, circus, rodeo, and 
learn eU^out different services in their communities. 

While the parents learn in the center, their children 
also learn in. the Avance Child Care Area. Parents learn to 
be the best parents they can be as well as develop a strong 
social support network. 

The majority of Avance staff are graduates of tha 
Avance program and serve as role models; they are encouraged 
to continue to grow and to "advance." 

Avance has parents graduating from the parenting 
program who want to continue to grow beyond being a 
effective parent. Now they want a better life not only for 
their children, but also for themselves and for their 
families. 

Many parents begin to set goals: some want to return to 
school; some want to obtain employment; many begin to 
realize that buying a car and a house can become a reality. 
Avance provides an opportunity for those parents interested 
in pursuing a better education by offering classes. 
Teachers from the state-supported educational service center 
and the local community colleges come to the Avance centers 
and teach English, basic skills, GED and college classes. 
Transportation and child care are provided by Avance. 
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Hundreds of adults have enrolled in the classes - oemy have 
received their GEDs and have taken college classesl one 
participant has become a schoolteacher and numerous others 
have obtained eissociate's degrees* 

We have Avance graduates providing the Avance services, 
being our secretaries, accotinting and research assistants, 
Vou will find them in banks, driving city buses, being 
teacher aides cind nurses, and working for the city and 
federal governments They have become productive and 
contributing members of society partaking of the fruits that 
this country has to offer* 

Their children have a better opportunity to meet with 
academic success: they not only have a strong foundation, 
but they have parents who value education and who will 
becoae active partners in their educational careers* 

The root of the problems that many low-income children 
experience stem from a family that cried out for help and 
never received it* There are many families like the Avance 
mothers who experience daily, continuous stress* But unlike 
Avance mothers, they have nowhere to go* Is it right, then, 
that che child's educational success or failure is to a 
large extent determined in the womb of the mother who will 
either foster of hinder his development * depending on 
whether she receives the support she needs to better help 
her child? 

If we want tc achieve equity in education, it is 
imperative that we begin during the child's critical 
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formative years (from conception to age four) by supporting 
the parents who are the child's first and most important 
teachers* Educational intervention must begin in the home. 



in nature and provide sequential services to children and 
parents* We must rebuild families and rebuild communities. 

Fundamental changes need to occur in .the educational, 
social, and political systems if one is to achieve equity 
and fairness. Educational reform and the strengthening of 
parental laiowledge and family support are feasible, logical, 
doeJsle solutions to the problems of high school dropout, 
illiteracy and the debilitating conditions associated with 
poverty that so msmy minorities and individuals are 
experiencing. 

As a matter of social justice and equity, this agenda 
must aove forward in all communities. With the Hispanic 
population soon becoming the largest minority, and the 
minority population becoming our majority at the turn of the 
century, we cannot afford to lose one child or one family to 
poverty and lack of education. By helping one child and one 
family in need, society as a whole will benefit. We should 
all have a vested interest in having all children get a good 
education - not only for the preservation of our democracy, 
the strengthening of our vork force and our economy - but 
also because every person has a right to an adequate 
education that will help them become productive, 
contributing members of society which will enable then to 



be community based, be comprehensive in scope, be preventive 
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partake of the fruits that this country has to offer. They 
will be able to have a full life, experience liberty, and be 
better able to pursue a life of happiness - rights that our 
founding forefathers guaranteed to all its citizens; - 
including the Hispanic segment of the population. 

Hational, state and local policies need to be 
established that will strengthen families and keep them 
together, of all the industrialized countries of the world, 
only the United states and South Africa do not have a 
national policy on the family. 

I recently returned from a two-week study tour of one 
of those industrialized countries, France, in which 98 
percent of children 3 to 5 years- of age are in free 
universal child care. There is also free universal health 
care for everyone. There is subsidized housing for the 
poor. Their poorest housing projects in France didn't look 
at all like ours. I know, because I requested to see their 
poorest communities. Every parent in France gets a family 
allowance for every child they have - everyone, regardless 
of income. Mothers get 16 weeks paid maternity leave from 
their employer, a benefit they get through the Social 
Security system. Their jobs are secured for them for up to 
two years. 

Other nations see the family playing a vital role in 
the development of the nation's human resources. These 
nations want to support the family so that the children will 
develop well and become productive and responsible members 
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of society. They are the country's future work force, 
future leaders. 

Children are not seen as personal properties of the 
parents, nor are these nations going to allow the children's 
development to be left to chance. They realize that each 
child can have a positive or negative impact on others and 
on the coxintry, depending on how he is reared. 

They see an investment in families and children as 
critical to the ,oolitical and democratic strength of the 
country, to the national defense, to the economic 
development and to the stability and quality of life of each 
community. 

They see that putting the money up front in prevention 
programs is less costly and more effective than treating the 
problem later. It is beyond the question of cost when 
across this country we cannot build enough jails to address 
the crime and drug problems. 

Our nation as a democracy may be in danger as these 
children, who are growing up in unnurturing, unloving and 
sometimes hostile environments, begin to realize that they 
have been alienated, mistreated, and kept from having what 
they so rightfully deserve. 

The fact is that these minority children - who are 
being deprived, watching endless hours of violence on 
television and soon becoming our majority - are a ticking 
time bomb, ready to explode into a social revolution. 
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Why do we have to wait to respond to an uncontrollable 
national crisis? The crisis of the poor, the homeless, the 
delinquent, the uneducated, the institutionalized can be 
alleviated and prevented by investing in families and 
children now, in their coicmtinities in a comprehensive 
manner. 

For the past I6 years, Avance has been taking a 
national leadership role in supporting families at a time 
when it wasn't very popular • Avance has been fighting ma^^ 
battles to prove to San Antonio and to this nation the 
importance of supporting the family. 

I do not want history to repeat itself, for it Is said 
that the fall of the Roman Empire was due to the dissolution 
of the family - where parents ceased to care for their 
children and the childrc^n grew up caring about no one but 
themselves and their pleasures. 

There was not love or respect for their fellow man and 
for law and order. The X970s and the X980s have been 
periods of the "me" generation and the materialistic 
"yuppie" generation. What we do now and into the 1990s will 
determine whether we can continue to preserve this great 
nation and its democracy into the next millennium. 

At a time when society is becoming more complex 
technologically/ at time when we are more vulnerable to 
communicable health diseases and when we are faced with 
possible instant annihilation, it is more imperative that we 
invest ip our young children and support the family. 
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If iraaediate action is not taken nov to help all 
families, especially low-income minority children and 
families, our national defense, our democracy, our country' 
moral fiber, our quality of life, our scientific technical 
advancement, our economic competitive edge in the world 
market, and eventually world peace may be adversely 
affected. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Ms. Chavez? 

STATEMENT OF LINDA CHAVEZ, SENIOR FELLOW, MANHATTAN 
INSTITUTE FOR POLICY RESEARCH, NEW YORK, NY 

Ms. Chavez. Thank you, Mr. Miller, Mr. Bliley and other mem- 
bers of the committee. I want, first of all, to thank you all for con- 
ferring on me a doctor of philosophy degree, I don't, in fact, have 
one. If I had completed my Ph.D., it would have been in English 
literature, specializing in Irish and Englir^h literature of the 20th 
century, so I am not sure it would be much use to me in this set- 
ting. 

I am happy to be here this morning, in particular because I 
would like to talk about another side of the Hispanic story in the 
United States, a side that we don't hear very much about This 
morning you will be treated to lot of statistics about the plight of 
Hispanics in the United States and much evidence of the decline in 
status of those Hispanics. 

We tend in our concern for the poor and those who have been 
left behind in the economic progress cf the United States to focus 
on Hispanics as if they were a monolithic group and as iS the group 
were not in fact dynamic and constantly changing. I think in doing 
that we diminish the very real and significant progress that has 
taken place in the Hispanic community over trie last 20 to 25 
years, and the very real gains that ordinary Hispanic men and 
women are making for themselves on their own. 

So I would like to talk a little bit about that this morning. I am 
not going to read from my prepared text, but rather just talk infor- 
mally with you. Mr. Bliley has quite aptly described the various 
inter-ethnic divisions between the various ethnic groups that com- 
prise the Hispanic population. 

A professor from Johns Hopkins University, Professor Alejandro 
Portes, has referred to the idea of grouping ell Hispanics together 
as creating a supra-ethnicity, pooling everyone as if we are ^1 one 
great big Hispanic subgroup, and in fact there are very important 
inter-ethnic divisions. But in addition to those inter-ethnic divisions 
there is another division which I think explains more of what we 
continue to hear about the decline of Hispanics than any other 
single factor, and that is the very large portion of Hispanics who 
are in fact not native bom, but are immigrants; 

We tend to think of Hispanics in the 'Qnited States as an indige- 
nous, permanently disadvantaged minority group. I think a far 
more apt description of the Hispanic community is that of an 
emei^g immigrant population. ' 

Thirty-four percent of all Hispanics living in the United States 
as of June 1988 were, in fact, foreign bom. If you include also first 
generation Hispanics you have well over a m^ority of the Hispanic 
population that was not, in fact, bom in the United States, and it 
seems to me that when you consider that and think about that, you 
should harken back to the condition of other immigrant groups in 
the United States at other points in our history. I put forth to you 
the thesis that Hispanics today are much more like the immigrant 
Poles, Greeks, and Italians and even Jews of the early part of this 
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(^ntuiy than they are like a permanently disadvantaged under- 
class.^ 

I will go into a couple of examples of the ways in which this in- 
fluences our statistics in a moment. But I would also note that Dr. 
Hinojosa referred to the fact that the growth in the Hispanic com- 
mumty has been at least in large part the result of higher fertility. 
In fact that is not true. 

In tJie 1980 census the Mexican origin population was approxi- 
mately one quarter foreign bom. Again, in June of 1988— the fig- 
ures that are the most -recent we have— -the Mexican American 
population, according to the Census Bureau, was 31.4 percent for- 
eign bom. Even in this largest group the proportion of the foreign 
bom is mcreasmg. 

Now, why does this matter? Well, rather than go into some sta- 
tTshcal comparisons, I would like to use an analogy because I think 
it is one that sets out the nroblems of taking data and trying to use 
it without taking note of the very important chairacteristic of nativ- 
ity when you are* talking about the EQspanic population. 

In various academic studies, we are very used to looking at com- 
parisons between groups, between one point in time and another. 
For example, if-we want to try and determine whether or not white 
Anglo students in school are doing better than Hispanic children, 
we might take a comparison and particularly if we had two gi'oups 
that were perfectlv matched otherwise, we might take a compari- 
son group of one class of students that was Anglo and another class 
of students that was Hispanic. 

And let* s say we had 30 students in each of these classes. :-Vid we 
tested those students at the b^inning of the year and we found 
out, for example, that one group, the Anglo group, scored at the 
median. But the next, the Hispanic group scored, let's say 20 per- 
cent below the median. 

Then in.prder to try and determine whether or not the Hispanic 
chudren were keeping up and making progress over that school 
year we would test them again at the end of the school year. Let's 
say that when we took the second test we found that not only had 
the gap not closed but in fad; the gap between the scores of the 
Anglos and Hispanic students had widened. 

We nai^t, from that, assume that in fact Hispanics were making 
much slower progress than were Anglo students. And that is exacts 
ly what happens when we look at the data on earnings, for exam- 
ple, between non-Hispanic white males and Hispanic males, and we 
find that— between the period 1982 and 1987; the wage gap be- 
tween those groups actually grew when we compare median annual 
eammgs. 

But if we went back, and using our analogy, found out that using 
*h(we hvo classes as comparison groups, the first class started out 
witti 30 students and ended up with 30 students. They were basical- 
}y the same students that had been in that class the entire t^Tie. 
Biit m the second class we had additional students jom the class 
between September and June, and not only were these 10 new stu- 
dents, but half of these students, five of them, were brand new im- 
migrant students, and they spoke not a word of English. Would we 
be siupnsed that in fact the median scores for that second class de- 
clmed precipitously betsreen that September and June setting? I 
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think not. I think we would know immediately that the scores of 
those new, non-English speaking students in fact significantly af- 
fected the median scores for the whole^ class, and that is exactly 
what I see happening in the Hispanic community. 

Now, unfortunately, this thesis may have to wait until the 1990 
census in order to be adequately proved because i\lthough we 
gather enormous mountains of statistics, we do not ask the single 
most important question we could ask in our census gathering data 
of Hispanics. And that is where were you bom and when did you 
come to the United States if you were not in fact U.S. bom,, 

And so oiu: comparisons sometimes are inadequate. I cite in my 
prep^ed testimony the recent study that was put out by the Edu- 
cation Department called drop-out rates in the United States, 1988. 
One of the report's most dramatic findings was that nearly 36 per- 
cent of the nation's Hispanic students or persons between the ages 
of 16 and 24 were neither, in school in October of 1988 nor were 
they high school graduates. Of that group nearly a third had a 
sixth grade education or less. Theso statistics were heralded in the 
New York Times, the Tk)s Angeles Times, the Washington Post, 
and various of the other media as an example of very perilous state 
of education for Hispanics in the United States. 

And, unfortunately, when you begin to examine the data, you 
find two problems with it. Number 1, the sample size that th ^ de- 
partment used was based on October current population surveys. 
The current population survey is a household survey that has ap- 
proximately 60,000 households on the various months that it is 
taken. 

Unfortunately, the size of the Hispanic population is so small on 
a monthly basis that every March the Census Bureau, in fact, in- 
creases or oversamples in Hispanic households in order to try and 
make sure that there is a sample large enough to have meaningful 
kinds of analysis done, but the.Department of Education study did 
not use the March data. 

It used the October data, with a very small sample size. I esti- 
mated the sample in that to be around a thousand. It may be some- 
what more, somewhat less than that, and that was a very crude es- 
timation, just based on the taking percentages of the total Hispanic 
population out of tKat 60,000 households. But worse than the 
sample size is the failure of the Department of Education to have 
anything to say about what influence the percentage of foreign 
bom Hispanics had on their conclusions. 

One of the things we know is that in 1980, the last year for 
which we have reliable data, of the foreign bom Mexican popida- 
tion in the United States, 50 percent entered the United States 
with a 6th grade education. And so when I look at that data and I 
see that a third of the Hispanic students who have supposedly 
dropped out have a sixth grade education or less, automatic alarm 
signals go off in my head, and T assume that by and large we are 
talking about immigrants. 

I thmk it is a very different issue whether or not we have a siza- 
ble population of Mexican immigrants who have come to the 
United States basically seeking work who have •^'lot only not 
dropped out of school, they have never dropped z t\e American 
educational system. That, to me, raises very diffe ^nt policy issues 
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^Jn^r. °l ^ indigenous population of Mexican 

Amencan students who are dropping out before the sixth grade. 

K ?u ^J^® about the percentage of the for- 

eign born, that laige cohort of foreign bom persons do, in fact ex- 
ercise a downward influence on aJl of the statistics related to such 
things as income. An estimate I did of the 1980 census data showed 
^^L"^ r o?ked at .the total Hispanic data for amiuTeSS 
and took out the foreign bom, you found that it would have been 
about 10 percent higher than with the presence of the foreign bom 
in that groupmg. & wv/x^* 

Other studi^. Professor Francisco Rivera Batiz of Rutgers Uni- 
versity released a study last year at this time showing that in fact 
when you compare the earnings, the hourly earnings, of native 
born Hispamcs and compare them to the non-Hispanic whif . popu- 
lation, you find that their hourly earnings are essentially identical 
and that, m fact, when you compare the earnings of immigrants 
Q?of<? ?rf* -^^y.' toO'/api% increase with time in the Cnited 
S^Jlnr=vfi ™[°ie^ants leam English and as they leam impor- 
ffir marff """"^ *° compete in our 

r^-^'f!^!^ studies of immigrant wages show that all im- 
migrant groups, mcludmg Hispanic immigrants, show very, very 
rapid increase. Withm a period of somewhere between 10 and 20 
years, earnmg gaps between native bom persons and immigrants. 

the earning & 

tween native bom Mexican Americans and foreign bom Mexicans 
disappear at about 15 years, and after that periTthe forei^^S 
S'Sl W^.*H?^*J'^^ bom in eaming^. That has a iSX 
wl-il * W °^ motivation and essentially human capital charac- 
tenstics that immigrants bring with them. 

n««?« ^ ^® " that even though the statistics on His- 

^7 ^^.^^ as much progress as we would like to 
see, the future looks quite good for individual Hispanics. We are 
not gomg to see a change in the overall statistics for the group 
until there comes a pomt when we don't continue to have reoole 

thTfr.S'' f tu^® °^ the economic ladder and replenMihig 

that flow at the very bottom of the group. 

HnSte^f f[^.WCs as one large mass of people and 

don t look at thsm as mdividuals who, in fact, do make in^vidual 
up that economic ladder, we will have a somewhat distort- 
tj^t^r^' ^"^V^^ all of this, I do want to say that things 
Z%^i rj^ ^ ^^^""^ d^bed them for each and every group, 
and m fact Puerto Ricans do not seem to show the same kLd of 
fv^^itf^- ^^'^ there are some very, very worrying trends in 
the Puerto Rican commumty, but also increasingly in the Mexican 
Amencan community with regard to the Stegration of thS 

In Puerto Rican households, about half of all Puerto Rican 
JCk^^ f ^^"^^^ '^thout a male present, and 
& WwKif" ^^"^ Rioan.chUdren today are bom out of wed- 
Kf^® t ® ''f*^, Mexican origin persons are not as high, 
^ofw^k ' ^"^"^ "^^^'^^ ^« beingS 
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I think these are very serious issu^ and one that I commend to 
your committee to study. Thank you. 
[Prepared statement of Linda Chavez follows:] 
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Prkpared Statement of Linda Chavez, Senior Fellow, Manhattan Institute for 
PoucY Research, Nkw York, NY 

MR. CHAIKHAN: 



Thank you for providing ne with this opportunity to testify 
before the Select Conaittee on Children, Youth and Fanilies. i 
an particularly pleased to be able to strike a positive note 
about the condition and future of Hispanics in the united States. 

Conventional wisdom— fron govemnent, the media and nany 
Latino leaders— suggests that Hispanics are a penaanently 
disadvantaged minority group, other witnesses today will 
undoubtedly tell you that Hispanics earn less than non-Hispanic 
whites/ that they are more likely to be unemployed and to live in 
poverty? that they are less educated and more likely to drop out 
of school than virtually any other group. And these witnesses 
will cite a mountain of statistics to prove such assertions, in 
fact, there^ is considerable evidence that Hispanics are making 
significant progress into the social and economic mainstream. 
But that evidence only emerges when the data are examined 
carefully. Unfortunately too much of what passes for scholarship 
in this area is deficient at best, misleading at worat. 

A case in point is the report which was released by the 
Department of Education last week: "Dropout Rates in tizs United 
States: 1980." Secretary Lauro cavazos described the report's 
findings with respect to Hispanic :udents as a "national 
tragedy." one of the report's most dramatic findings was that 
nearly 35 percent of the nation's Hispanics between the ages of 
16 and 24 had neither completed high school nor were they in 
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school as o^ October 1988. Of these Hispemics^ nearly a third 
had completed only 6 years of school or less. 

These statistics are nothing less than shocking if tsiken at 
face value. And apparently The New vnrk Tines ^ other najor nedia 
and the Secretary of Education did just that-- took the 
statistics at face value. The report is already being cited as 
one Bore piece of evidence that American society is woefully 
failing Hif^panics/ particularly Hispanic youth. But lef's look a 
little Dore carefully at just what: the Education Departsent's 
study found. 

r"* First of all the <;ata is based on infonaation froa the 
Census Bureau's monthly Current Population survey October 
Supplement, which includes specific cpiestions on school 
attendance and education attainment. The Dep2u:tment aclcnowledges 
tliat tlie October Supplement is the only existing data source that 
can be used to estimate an annual national drop out rate or to 
estimate the number of dropouts nationally regardless of when 
they dropped out. But the Departnent fails to Ray ^^^^^ ^bout thp 
inadffquaey of the October Supplesent as a data base to describe 
what t3 hapnenina to Htsoanics, 

In passing, the study notes that the sample of Hispanics .in 
the survey is so small that all estimates for Hispanics are 
subject to much larger rates of error than for the other groups 
studied. lii<^ study does not give the exact nample size for the 
Hispanic population, but by extrapolation, it appears that only 
2ibout 1000 Hispanics are included in the sample (15 to 24- year- 
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olds) out of a total of soae 60,000 persons surveyed by the 
census r:ureau for their current Population Survey October 
supplement.* But while the snail Hispanic saaple size is indeed 
a problea, I believe a core serious problen is the inability to 
distinguish in the study between native bom Hispanics and those 
who are foreign bom. In this respect, the Department's study 
shares a coasaon deficiency with most of other studies of 
Hispanics in the United States. 

As of June 1988, some 34 percent of the Hispanic population 
living in the United states was foreign bom (source; current 
Population Survey) . The foreign bom prob^O^ly nade up less than 
a sixth of the Hispanic 14- to 24- year- olds in the school 
dropout study, however, because a snaller proportion of the 
foreign bom than the native bom Hispanic population is between 
the ages of 14 and 24. It is not possible to know fron this data 
precisely when these persons icaigrated to the united States, but 
I think it's fair to assume that many imigrated recently.* The 
information on nativity and on time of arrival are relevant to 
the school Dropout study's findijigs on Hispanics because it is 
lA KglY thnt fpreian bom Hifiunnicf^ Tnalce »n a H^ff p rnn^^^^^ ^^^ 
Share of those ident i fied In thft <.tndv hn^^^r^r^ t^ ropnAd on^ 



3® estimate for the numbir of Hispanics was derived bv 
estimating the number of Hispanics likelf to have been si^eyed 

°' 60,000) and the proportion of thos^who wSe 
within the age range studied (21 percent in 1938)7 

^vsiJ example, the decennial census found that a 

third of the Mexican bom population had immigrated in the 
previous five years. ^ 
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school . 



Indeed, the very tens dropout nay be a totally inappropriate 
way to describe nany of these foreign bom Hispanic students. 
Among Mexican bom isuaigrants, for example, the median education 
attairanent is a bare 6.1 years.' In other words, half of all 



adult Mexican isnigrants cosie to the United states have completed 
only six years of education. Undoubtedly nany of the Hispanics 
in the School Dropout study who were found to have "dropped out" 
of the U.S. school system never actually "dropped in" in the 
first place. They are recent arrivals from Mexico or other 
countries in Latin America who came to the united states to work 
not to attend school? and they came, by and large, with low 
levels of education from their own countries. Yet because the 
data base used in the study fans to identify the for*>icm>bQrn - 
it is iaPQSsible to know whg^ther th e pirobleTa of gphool dropouts 
at the sixth oradft level ig ^^nvthiny wore than a T-ftfi<>gtion nf 
the large numbers of imic prants included in the saiapla. 

It seems to me that such issues are not trivial for the 
entire discussion of Hispanic progress in the United states. 
Certainly the specter of thousands of American bom Hispanic 
youngsters dropping out of school before the seventh grade has 
very different implications than does the presence in our sobiety 
of thousands of young Latin American immigrants who have come 
here as young adults to seek the economic opportunity this 



* 1980 Census Public Use Microdata Sample files. 
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country provides. Unfortunately^ we don't really know which 
description best fits nost of the so-called siscth grade dropouts 
in the Education Department's study. 

In sone other areas we do know about the effect of countino 
large nuabers o£ recent iranigrants in describing the social and 
econoaic condition of Hispanics. For exaiaple, we know that the > 
presence of so large a cohort of recent imigrants aaong Hispanic 
depresses the average earning levels of the entire group by about 
10 percent.* Between 1982 and 1987, the nedian family incone of 
Hispanics went up only $1,300 (in constant 1987 dollars) while 
median faaily incone for non-Hispanics went up $3,500. Host 
analysts cite such figures to prove that Hispanic progress is 
much slower than that of the non-Hispanic population. But such 
statistics are in sone sense practically Eosmingless. 

The Hispanic population is a highly dynamic one. In only 
five years— between 1982 and 1987— it grew by 25 percent. Much 
of this growth (particularly among the adult population) came 
from increased inaigration— legal and illegal. These Latin 
immigrants are likely to earn significantly less in the beginning 
than their native bom peers. The good news is that this 
phenomenon is temporary for most immigrants. After about; If ? 



* in 1980, the last year for which published data is 
available on the earnings differentials between native bom and 
foreign bom Hispanics, the overall median for all Mexican origin 
families was $14,510, but native bom Mexican Americans had 
median family eamings of $16,010. Foreign bom Mexican families 
earned only $13,005. The lower eamings of Mexican bom persons 
depressed the overall median by about 10 percent. 
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years in the United States, the ave rage Mexican ipuaicyranfc^g 
earnings will match fand later surp ass^ those of native bom 

Mexican Americans.* As isualgrants learn the skills necessary to 

succeed in this society— especially the English language — their 
earnings improve draiaatically.' 

Nonetheless, the continual flow of large nuabers of new 
iiaaigrants into the pool of Hispanic earners will continue to 
depress median earnings for the group even though significant 
progress may be occurring for both native bom Hispanics and 
Latin immigrants who have been in the United States for some 
tine^ From a public policy point of view, however, it matters if 
the failure to close the wage gap between Hispanics and others in 
this society is the result of etn ever replenishing supply of low- 
wage immigrant workers who enter the pool edch year or reflects 
l:he failure of native bom Hispcmics to move up the economic 
ladder. I believe much of the stagnation refl ect>id in .statistics 
on Hisna ni<; earnin gs and other soeio-economie indicators can be 



* See Barry Chiswick, "The Economic Progress of Immigrimts; 
Some apparently Universal Pattems," Contemporary RronQTaie 
probierifl 1979 (Washington/ DC: American Enterprise Institute, 
1979). 

^ A recent study by Rutgers professor Francisco L. Rivera- 
Batiz suggests that immigrants' earnings increase in direct 
proportion to an increased proficiency in English. Using data 
from the 1985 National Assessment of Education Progress Young 
Adult Literacy Assessment survey/ Batiz showed immigrants' median 
wages increasing from $5.36 an hour for those who had been in the 
U.S. less than 5 years to $7.03 an hour for those in the country 
10 years or more (the average hourly earnings for all U.S. 
workers in 1985 were $6.20). At the same time/ the median scores 
on an English language reading test went from 192 to 288; a score 
of 300 reflected a proficient English speaker. 
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exp l ained bV the laroe number of r^rpr^^ iraTnigrantrs Incliirift^^ 
the data bflfffl. — ^Since many analysts ignore this important 
variable and since the govemnent publishes data broken out by 
nativity only once every ten years, it is often inpossible to 
know precisely what is taking place in the Hispanic population 
fron year to year* 

On most measures of success, however, native bom Hispanics 
appear to be making tremendous strides. Hourly earnings among 
native bom Hispanics are nearly identical to those of non- 
Hispanic whites. In 1985. for ftxawplA. ;^veraqftR hnn rly P«m 1nffn 

amgnq H i span i cs were $6.50? among non-H<«p» nic whn-,p« thav »or>^ 
^^'^S' - — education, the median for all Hispanics is quickly 
approaching the national median. The median education attainment 
of the adult Hispanic population in 1988 was 12.4 years (up from 
10.8 in the 1980 census). Among tha Mexican origin population 
the median was 12.1 years despite nearly one third of this 
population having been bom in Mexico— one half of whom had 
barely a sixth grade education. Native bom Hispanics— despite 
the ominous report from the Department of Education— appear to 
be staying in school longer. According to the Rand Corporation, 
which recently completed a study of Mexican immigrants in 
California, native bom Mexican American students have a school 
drop out rate comparable to the state-wide average for all 



• Rivera-Batiz, op cit. 
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students— roughly 20 percent** 

This is not to say that there are no problems in the 
Hispanic cosmunity or that every group of Hispanics is faring 
equally well. Puerto Ricans living in the U.S. (whether bom on 
the island or tho mainlemd), for example, show disturbing signs 
of family disintegration, with alarming rates of out-of wedlock 
births (50 percent in 1984)^^ and female-headed households (44 
percent in 1988). Moreover, Puerto Rican males are increasingly 
disappearing from the labor force. Their labor force 
participation rate is only 68.6 percent compared to 74.2 percent 
for the entire male population." (Mexican immigrants by contrast 
have an exceptionally high labor force participation rate of 88 
percent)" But even Puerto Ricans show tremendous diversity 
within their population: those Puerto Ricans who are actually in 
the labor force are doing well. In 1988, 32 percent of Puerto 
Rican men and 65 percent of women who were employed held white 
collar jobs; 15 percent of the men and 20 percent of the women 
were employed in managerial roles. 

Ora of the most useful things this Committee could do to 
further the understanding of Latinos would be to begin to examine 
tho Hispanic population as a complex and diverse community. The 



* "Current and Future Effects of Mexican Inaigration in 
California,'* (Santa Monica: The Rand Corporation, 1986). 

National Center for Health Statistics, 1984. 

" ;nirrent Population Survey, March 1988 

" 1980 Census 
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tendency in recent years has been to lump all Hispanics together, 
to create a sense of what Professor Alejandro Portes calls 
"supraothnicity." By doing so, however, we tend to obscure 
inpcrtant changes that are taking place in this connunity. Ha 
tend to ignore the proarflss of those Higpanica who hn^t^ ff pftnt; 
moat of thotr livog in i-ha Unttod St ates and we sowfttli^ es 
Qxaggerate the plight of n ore rpcent Imaiorants, u^ff— according 
to all available data — will make n roqress guicklv as thev (jiwin 
ftVPRrience ^\^rina and wnr1f^T^g in the iTnitPd gtati^R, 

While there are still obstacles to Hispanic achievement — 
too few Hispanics go on to college for example — Hispanics should 
be given credit for having nade xuportant headway on the path to 
full economic and social integration in tiiis society. For the 
federal govemicent and Hispanic leaders to continuously propound 
the message that Hispanics are failing to move up in tliis society 
is both dishonest and does a tremendous disservice to the hard 
work and initiative of millions of Latino men and women. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Ms. Quiroz. 




STATEMENT OF JULIE QUIROZ, SENIOR POLICY ANALYST, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Quiroz. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, my name is Julie Quiroz, and I am a senior policy ana- 
lyst at the National Council of La Raza. I am also appearing before 
you today as Director of the Council's Hispanic hutiative on Long- 
Term Poverty, which is- a special three-year research and advocapy 
project. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to sincerely thank you for providing 
this forum today on this very important issue. I would also like to 
thank the members of the Congressional Hispanic Caucus for their 
support of this hearing as well as recognize the outstanding work 
of Margarita Roque, Acting Director of the Caucus. 
^ My remarks today will focus on the strengths of Hispanic fami- 
lies, the economic challenges facing those families, and implica- 
tions for the future. As my testimony will be brief, I would also 
like to focus in my oral testimony primarily on Mexican American 
families and submit some more detailed information for the writ- 
ten record. 

Chairman Miller. Without objection. 

Ms. Quiroz. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, families play a critical 
role in maintaining Hispanic economic well-being. For example, 
recent ^ research has_ found that although public assistance and 
social insurance are important mediating barriers to Hispanic pov- 
erty, the most important thing keeping Hispanic families out of 
poverty has been the increasing contribution of spouse earnings. 

For example, in 1984, the poverty rate among Mexican American 
families would have been 33 percent higher without the additional 
earnings of spouses. This is significantly higher than the mediating 
effect on poverty that social insurance and public assistance pro- 
grams have had. 

Second of all, Hispanics have a strong work ethic. In 1987 over 
40 percent of poor Hispanic households had a head of household 
that worked. Anong these working poor families, 35 percent had a 
head of household that worked 50 weeks or more, and among poor 
Hispanic single mothers, 28 percent worked in 1987. 

Research cdso shows that Hispanic families can withstand nega- 
tive influence. One example is a recent California study of Califor- 
nia public school students which found that the likelihood of chil- 
dren using alcohol and drugs mcreases with the amount of self- 
care, the amount of time they spend at home unsupervised. 
^ It also found that whilo this correlation exists for Hispanic fami- 
lies, Hispanic children were less likely to take care of themselves, 
to be home alone because of the presence of extended families. Ac- 
cording t.0 our own study, we have also found that Hispanic fami- 
lies are also more likely to include the elderly. 

In our study we found that in Hispanic families, Hispanic elderly 
are about twice as likely as black families to be living with the 
families of their children and about three times as likely as whites. 
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jaese are some of the most important examples of the strengths 
of Hispamc families. However, there are important signs of stress. 
As the committee itself, recognized in the ground-breaking 1985 
study of Hispanic children, poverty among Hispanic children is 
severe and is growing. 

Currently about 86 percent of Mexican American children live in 
poverty^ and over 50 percent of Puerto Rican children. The impor- 
tant thing to bear in mind here is that while the highest poverty 
rates are among children in single-parent households, this does not 
account for the growth in poverty among children. 

Tlie proportion of poor children living in single-parent house- 
holds has remained about the same since 1978. Currently about 
three-fifths of Mexican American poor children live in two-parent 
households. This brings me to my second point. Poverty among 
children, grovrth in poverty among children is strongly associated 
with the loss of ground among Hispanic married couple families. 

For example, in 1974 the poverty rate among Hispanic married 
couple xamilies was 14.4 percent. In 1987 this had sky-rocketed to 

18.1 percent. Poverty is also sevei^ among Hispanics bom in the 
Umted States. As Ms. Chavez referred to, most of our data comes 
from the 1980 census. If you take a good look at that data, you will 
find that the native bom poverty rate, the poverty rate aroong His- 
panic families headed by someone bom m the United States, was 

19.2 percent, which is still dramatically higher than the 7 percent 
expenenced by white families in that year. 

Hispanic poverty is clearly not just a function of immigrant pov- 
erty, ^though immigrants by and large on most statistics, do seem 
to be doing worse. There is also evidence of a growing income gap 
between Hispanics and non-Hispanics, particularly between His- 
panics and white families. 

In 1987 the median income of Mexican American families 
equal^ only 62 percent the median family income of white fami- 
ii^n ^ ^ percent lower than the proportion it equaled in 
1979, so among married couple families the loss of economic status 
IS severe. 

What are the public policy implications for you? First of all, 
earnings focused policies such as two that are currently being de- 
bated, the expansion of the earned income credit and raising the 
mmunum wage would have unportant benefits for Hispanic fami- 
lies. 

Two, Hispanic families can and will take advantage of increased 
opportunities such as proposed revisions to the Job Training Fart- 
nerstup Act and better enforcement of employment discrimination 
prohibitions. Third, high priority should be given to policies that 
reenforce the strengths of Hispanic, such as community-based edu- 
catwn models, including the National Council of La Raza's Parents 
as Partners Program, and family focused social services such as the 
vxuadalupe Center Teenage Pregnancies Program. 

Anrther policy hnplication that would help reenforce Hispanic 
tamihes would be flexibility in public assistance to housing which 
allows for larger famUies and permits the elderly to live vrfth their 
children s famihes. These are just some of the most unportant 
public pohcy imphcations of Hispanic poverty. 

ERJC 
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Kx&J'!?^"'^' I ^? *^ all once again for helpine to 

brmg forward some of the most important issuS facSg iSsdS 

ma^aiM^o^^ '^^^ questions"l&S 

(Tile prepared statement of Julie Quircz follows:] 
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I* INTRODUCTION 



Mr. ChalrBin and aenbers of the Coomlttee, ay oaLe is Julie Qul«roz and I aa a 
Senior Policy Analyst at the National Council of La Raza. I aa also appearing 
before you In ay capacity as director of the Council's Hispanic Initiative on 
Long--Tera PoveUy, a research and advocrsy project established to develop 
strategies for addressing Hispanic poverty. 

As Che cooffittee Is avare, the National Council of La Raza Is a Washington, D.C.- 
based national organization dedicated to laprovlng life opportunities for 
Ulcpanlcs In the United States. The Cfincll serves as a national umbrella 
organization for aore than 100 local -aiflllates- — Hispanic comaualty-based 
groups which provide eaployoent, education, health, housing, Inaigratlon, and 
social services to about one million Hispanics an&ually. 

Mr. Chaiman, I wish to express ay appreciation to you for giving us the 
opportunity to present our views on the economic status of Hispanic children and 
faailies in the U.S. I would also like to thank the aeaberc of the Congressional 
Hispanic Caucus for their support for this hearing, and recognize the outstanding 
work of He. Kargarira Roque* Acting Director of the Caucus. My remarks today 
will focus on the strengths of Hispanic faailies, the economic challenges they 
face, and the public policy iaplications of these findings. 
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II* ANALYSIS 



A* The Streugths of Hiapanic Families 

Ftaillles play a critical role in t«lc aining Hispanlcs' econonic well-being* 
According to the Census Bureau's Current Population Survey, Hispanics are nore 
I'kely to live in fanllies than is the overall U.S. population. And, although 
there is an increasingly smaller proportion of extended families among all U.S. 
populations, Hispanics ^ particularly Hexican Americans — arc still more likely 
than Whites to live in extended families. The family provides an important 
strength in Hispanic society and an important contribution to the nation. The 
Hispauic family can also hold great economic significance, providing the support 
with which Hispanics can respond to economic and social challenges. Recent 
research provides a number of examples which illustrate this support: 

<1> Spouse Earni ngs Provide Increasing Support for Hispanic Families . Using 
Census Bureau data. Lief Jensen and Marta Tienda have found that among Hispanic 
married-couple families, spoixae earnings have had a greater Impact oa poverty 
rate© than public aaaistancc «nd social imsarance. In 1979, the poverty rate 
among Msxlcan American families would have been 28Z higher had it not been for 
spouse earnings. In 1984, their poverty rate would have been 33Z higher without 
these additional earnings. Among Puerto Rlcan oarried-couple families, the 
poverty rate without spouse contributions would have been 28Z higher in 1979, 
and 48Z higher in 1984. In comparison to the impact of spouse earnings, the 
l^act of public asf istance and social insurance on Hispanic family poverty rates 
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w«» relatively null. In X979, without public assistance and aodel Insurance, 
the poverty rate ascng Mexican aarrled-couple families would have been 18Z 
hlsher. and In 1984, 171 higher. The X979 poverty rate for Puerto Rlcan narrled-. 
couple faailles would have been 13Z higher without public assistance and social 
Iwurance; In 1984, 29Z higher. Although public as'.xstance and aoclal Insurance 
have bad an Important Inpact on Hispanic poverty, this Inpact has been snaller 
thun the iBpact of spouse earnings. 



^2) HispanlCB F aallles Have A Strong Work Ethic . In our aualysfis of Census 
Bureau data, the National Council of U Raza has found that a strong pork ethic 
ezista ««mg Hispanic fa»ille«. In 1987, over 4pZ of poor Hispanic fanllles 
had a head of household that worked. Thirty-flva percent of working poor 
Hispanic families bad a head of household that worked 50 weeks or nore. Aaong 
poor Hispanic single Bothers, 28Z worked. Although the unenployccnt rate of 
Mexican Aaerlcan men is alnost double that of White oen, Mexican Aaerlcan aen's 
labor force participation rate is about 5 percentage points higher. And, 
although the labor force participation rate of Puerto Rlcan aen falls about 4 
percentage points below that of While nen, Puerto Eican t»cn»s uncBployoent rate 
exceeds that of White nen by about 5 percentage points. 

^3) Hispanic Families Can W ithstand Negative Influences. Many studies indicate 
that Hispanic families have the ability to withstand negative Influences. For 
example, a recant study of 8,000 California public school students found that 
the greater the amount of tine children spend alone without supervision, the 
greater the risk of alcohol and drug use. This study, conducted by the 
University of Southern California and funded by the National Institute On Dnig 
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Abase, found the Mae correletloa eaons Hltpanlc children, but elgo found thit 
eiflpenlc children ere lesa likely to be left elooe beceuse of the high proportion 
of cstended fiaUlei exong Hlipenlci. Hlipanic fialllei ere alto core Ukely 
to include the elderly. In « Ketionel Council of U Kese «tudy of the Hispanic 
elderly, ve found thit the Hlipenic elderly ere about twice ee likely to be 
•Hvlng witL their children'i femlly then are Blacks, and about three tlaes as 
likely as Uhites* 

These and other exaaples Illustrate the atrengths of Hispanic faallles. However, 
there are also clear signs of stress. 



B. Signs of Stress 



(1) Poverty Aaong Hispanic Children. As the Cooaittee recognized in 
comissloning the ground-breaking 1985 Congressional Resesrch Service study, one 
of the oost alaraix?2 indicators of stress asong Hispanic faidlies is the high 
nuaber of Hispanic children that live in poverty. About 36Z of Mexican Aaerlcan 
children are poor, as are over 50Z of Puerto Rlcan children. Although children 
of singJe oothers have the highest poverty rates of all children, over 3/j of 
Htxican Aaerlcan poor children live in two-parent faoilles; aaong Puerto Rlcan 
poor children, only 1/5 live in two-parent faallles. The proportions of poor 
Hlspsnlc children In aarried-couple faoilles has reaalned about the saoe since 
1978. 

(2) Poverty AnouR Married- Cou ple Faallles. Increasing poverty aaong Hispanic 
aarried-couplc faallles is closely tied to Hispanic children's poverty. In 1974, 
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tht povtrty rate mmoug Eitpanic •arrled-couplc faalllei vis 14.4Z, rising to 
16.6t In 1984 and 18.1Z In 1987 — overall, a 26X Increase. Hispanic aarrled- 
couple faalllea have higher rates oZ poverty than either Black or White faallles, 
«sd the rstt of Increase In poverty has been higher for Hispanic faallles than 
It has been for either Black or White faallles* 

(3) Poverty Aaong Families Headed By Hatlve-Bom Hlspanlcs. The families of 
native-born Elspanlcs have significantly higher poverty rates than White 
fa&llles. For example, In ths 1980 Census, the aost recent source of such 
Information, the Inclusion of data on forelgn-bom Mexican American families 
raised the poverty rate above what It would have been If only native-born Kexlcan 
Americans had been counted* However, the Increase vas only A. 8 percentage 
points* leaving the native bom Mexican Aaerlcan poverty rate of 19. 2Z still 
significantly higher than the 7.4Z experienced by White families. The same is 
true for Puerto Ricans: the difference between the poverty rates of nainland- 
born versus island-bom Puerto Ricans was 6.2 percentage points, with island- 
bom Puerto Ricans bringing the overall Puerto Rican rane to 33. AZ. The 28. AZ 
poverty rate experienced by mainland-bom Puerto Ricans was close to the 30X 
poverty rate among Black families and dramatically higher than the 7Z poverty 
rate among White families. 

(^) The Growing Income Gap Between Hispanics and Whites . The income gap 
between Hispanic families and White families is growing. In 1987, the median 
incoae of Mexican American families equaled 62Z of White faailies median income 
— UZ lower than the proportion it equaled in 1979. For Puerto Rican famlliea, 
their median income equaled a remarkably low A7Z of White families' median 
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Ineoae, 51 lover thsn the proportion It eqiuUd In 1979. 

4 

C. Igplicationi .for the Putura 

Svldeoee of the strengths, of Hlsptnlc families, es veil u Indications of the 
stresses they face, have laportant lopllcatlons for policy aakers. 

(1) Eralngs-focufled policies are a high priority for Hispanic faailles^ 
Increstlng and Eaxlnlzlng earnings will complement Hispanic families ' efforts 
to stay out of poverty. Tvo current proposals, expansion of the Earned Income 
Credit and Increasing the minioua vage, vould have a significant beneficial 
Impact on the econoidc vell**belng of Hispanic families. 

(2) Hispanic faailles can and vill tate advantage of Increased opportunities. 
Policies for addressing Hispanic poverty should Include skills training and re- 
training and the elimination of barriers to decent jobs. For example. 

The Job Training Partnership Act . Proposed revisions in the Job Training 
Partnership Act (»' fPA) can help ensure provision of better job training 
to Bore Hispanlcs. 

Civil Rights Enforcement . Better enforcement of eaployeent discrimination 
prohibltlonfi can provide Hispanlcs' access to good jobs. 

(3) High priority should be given to policies that prefterve and reinforce the 
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■trengths of Hiipanic faalllei^ For exficplet 

Comusiltr*b*ied education aodelt , such ds the Kacioaal Council of La Baza*! 
Parent! As Partners prograa. In this progran, comunity-based 
organisations help Hispanic parents becoae part of their children's 
educational aucceaa* 

Faaiily-focused social servicea, such as the Guadalupe Center* a tesnage 
pregnancy progran. In this program, a long-standing coaaunity organization 
addressee the needs of both the teenage sother and her faaily. 

More flexible housing assistance regulations which provide for larger 
families and permit the elderly to live with their children and 
grandchildren in assisted housing. 

These are Just some of the most ioportant policy priorities for addressing 
poverty among Hispanic children and families. 

In closing* Mr. Chairman, I V9uld like to thank you once again for providing a 
*trun for identifying the critical iasues facing Hispanic ffimiliea and children. 
I would now like to entertain any questions the Comittee may have. 
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Chairman Miller. Dr. Rivera. 

STATEMENT OF RAQUEL OVRYN RIVERA, PH.D., STAFF ASSOCI- 
ATE, COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC POLICY RESEARCH ON CONTEM- 
PORARY HISPANIC ISSUES, SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUN- 
QL, NEW YORK, NY 

Ms. Rivera. Good morning, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. Thank you for inviting me to speak to the committee 
about the Puerto Rican population. I would like to commend the 
committee for taking up the issue of Hispanic poverty and for 
paying particular attention to the Puerto Rican population. 

I wish^ like Ms. Chavez, I could focus on the gradual upward mo- 
bility of the Puerto Rican population of the United States, but un- 
fortunately that is not possible. My purpose in nming here today 
IS to discuss the severity of poverty amongst Puerto Ricans and to 
recommend policies designed to heip working* poor families and 
families dependent upon public assistance move out of poverty. 

Currently there are approximately 3.2 million inhabitants of the 
feland of Puerto Rico and approximately 2.5 million Puerto Ricans 
living in the Continental United States. Puerto Ricans began to mi- 
grate to the mainland in lai^e numbers beginning in the 1940*s, 
drawn to New York by the lure of low-skill^ manufacturing jobs 
when there were limited employment opportunities on the island. 

As a consequence of low education and limited occupational 
skills, Puerto Ricans have consistently been concentrated in low- 
skilled jobs. Largely excluded from the sectors that have been the 
mam sources of economic growth, such as high technology, manu- 
facturing, and advanced business sectors, Puerto Ricans continue to 
be^CTegated in low status, low wage, low skilled, unstable jobs. 

While Puerto Ricans on the mainland make up a very small per- 
centage of the nation^s population, their importance for our discus- 
sion today stems from the fact that they are the poorest group in 
the nation as measured by every single socio-economic indicator 
with more than 50 percent of Puerto Rican children living in pov- 
erty. 

Yet, policy-makers and the public have failed to recognize the se- 
venty of poverty in the Puerto Rican community. Consequently, 
pubhc^ofticials have failed to initiate policies which would effective- 
ly coniront the roots of that poverty. Every major study has shown 
that PuciTto Ricans are disproportionately poor and experiencing 
downward mobility. This is substantiated by the national data and 
by the data for New York City where the mtyority of Puerto Ricans 
axe still concentrated. Of all Hispanic groups, Puerto Ricans have 
the lowest labor force participation, the highest poverty rates, the 
highest unemployment levels, the highest rate of families headed 
by women, the highest incidence of welfare utilization, the highest 
incidence of low birth weight and the highest rate of high school 
dropout. 

^i^^^nn^^® median family income for Puerto Ricans nationally 
vas ?14,0(M), and for New York City, where as I said the mmority 
are concentrated, it was $10,000. Yes, the median family income 
v/as equivalent to the 1987 poverty rate for a family of three. The 
most serious consequence of the mslocation of Puerto Rican work- 
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poverty has been the rapid deterioration 
of the Puerto Rican family and the enormous rise in poverty for 
Puerto Rican children. 

The first clue to understanding children's poverty, lies as you 
know, in understanding family structure. In 1986 the census re- 

Eorted^that nationally 43 percent of Puerto Rican households were 
eaded by women. In New York city 65 percent of Puerto Rican 
households are headed by women. This is the highest rate of single- 
^iS^^° ^ According to the CPS 

in 1986, 68 percent of Puerto Rican children lived in families with 
mcomes below the poverty level. Sixty percent of these families re- 
ceived public assistance and food assistance. More than half of the 
children bom to Puerto Rican women in 1986 were bom to women 
who were living in poverty. 

At the sanae time, it is important to understand that a signifi- 
cant proportion of Puerto Rican children living in poverty are 
livmg in two-parent households. Poverty among two-parent fami- 
lies is a sijgnificant component of Hispanic poverty in the 1980's 
and a significant component of Puerto Rican poverty. The poverty 
rates of children in two-parent families can be traced ahnost en- 
tirely to labor market forces shapmg the economy particularly 
wages and employment. A full-time job paymg the minunum wage 
cannot support even two persons above the poverty level. Two 
adults, one workmg full-time, the other workmg part^thne, leave a 
family of four almost $2,000 below the poverty level. 

Puerto Ricans have the highest rate of unemployment. Puerto 
Kican mal^ in 1987 had an unemployment rate triple that of non- 
Hispamc white males and double that of non-Hispanic black males. 
As I said before, smce.the 1940's, Puerto Ricans have been locked 
mto low wage, low skilled jobs. The severe economic decline and in- 
dustrial restructurmg that occurred in the 1970's moved Puerto 
Kicans out of the labor market, particularly women working in the 
garment district, from which they have never recovered. 

r oW®' Puerto Rican New Yorkers over the 

age of 25 have a high school diploma. Economic pressures, com- 
bmed with racial segr^ation, have resulted in Puerto Ricans living 
m some of the poorest, most s^egated, most disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods m the country. In New York city, although Puerto Ricans 
have the lowest income, they pay the largest proportions of their 
mcome for rent. 

Throughout the decade, ^ .cy analysts and public officials have 
provide more and better programs to deal effectively 
with the symptoms of poverty and the consequences of not invest- 
mg m the nation s poor. A number of policies have been suggested 
which could help workmg poor Puerto Rican families whose annual 
earmngs do not lift them out of poverty. If the miijmum wage 
were restored to the level at which it was maintained durimr tht 
1960s and 1970's, it would have to be raised to $5.40 in 1992. "That 
level would ensure that a family of four with one fuU-tune worker 
could avoid poverty. Raising the wage to $4.55, as has been dis- 
cussed, would not be sufficient. 

Expanding the earned income tax credit would be shnilar to a 

E&y mcrease for the poor and would cause minimal Problems in the 
ibor market. A refundable tax credit for families with children 
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would also benefit families, although it would, obviously, cost more. 
Providmg medical coverage to families who have low earnings but 
are not dependent on public assistance is also a necessity. 

In order to assist Puerto lUcan families dependent upon public 
assistance, the majority of which are headed by women, public offi- 
cials need to develop community based programs that provide ser 
ices to all members of low mcome families. I am talking here aboat 
providmg services to women, children, and men, not simply target- 
ing programs to women and theh: children. To offer services in tl 
fashion, cities need to design programs and offer services to fami- 
lies as a unit, offering services, as I said, to women, children, and 
men. 

In no state are welfare benefits high enough to keep families out 
of poverty. The poverty rate of smgle mothers who do not work is 
almost 90 percent. In order to make it possible for women with 
children to work, women whose skills and educational level keep 
them m the lowest paying, most unstable sectors of the labor 
market, these women must be guaranteed jobs at a decent wage, 
with minimu m benefits and child care allowances. 

CSty governments need to link child aire and jobs training pro- 
^axna to economic development m Puerto Rican communities at 
the local level. Further, cities need to de velop better vocational and 
academic programs for Puerto Rican cliildren, particularly adoles- 
cents. This would include expanding existing counseling programs 
and employment assistance programs and increasing school and 
business partnerships to guarantee that non^JoUege bound high 
school students are guaranteed a job when they get out of school. 
Obviously for cities to unplement such progranip. require that they 
be supported and encouraged at the Federal level. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak before you. I wish to re- 
quest that my written testimony be submitted, given the brevity of 
this statement. 

[Prepared statement of Raquel Ovryn Rivera follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Raqusl Ovryn Rivera, IUP/SSRC CoMMirrEE for Public 
PoucY Resztarch on Contomporary Hispanic Issues, NeTS, NY 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Dr. Raquel Ovryn 
Rivera. I want to thank you for inviting me to speak to the committee about the Puerto 
Rican population. I also want to commend the committee for taking up the issue of 
Puerto Rican poverty and for recognizing the importance of focusing on the particular 
needs of the Hispanic population. 

I am a sociologist with expertise in urban sociology, ethnicity and pluralism in the 
United States, and the Hispanic population. Currently, I am engaged in a study of Puerto 

Rican poverty in New York City which I also staff the Joint Committee for Public 

Policy Research on Contemporary Hispanic Issues at the Social Science Research Council. * 
The committee exists to support basic research on the Hispanic population and to 
strengthen the capacity of scholars to engage in research in an interdisciplinary, 
comparative fashion. Composed of the most prominent reseachers in the field, and 
working closely with the Inter-University Program for Latino Research, the committee's 
program has supported research on Hispanics which is available to policy analysis and 
public officials, like yourselves, to inform the debates and formation of policies which 
affect Hispanics. 

My purpose in coming here today is to discuss the severity of poverty in the Puerto 
Rican community and to recommend policies designed to help working poor families and 
gradually move Puerto Ricans out dependency upon public assistance and into self 
sufficiency. 

Currently, there are approximately 3.2 million inhabitants of the island of Puerto 
Rico and approximately 2.5 million Puerfj Ricans living in the continental United States. 
Puerto Ricans began to migrate to the mainland in large numbers beginning in the 
1940s, drawn to New York by the lure of low-skilled manufacturing jobs when their 
were limited employment opportunities on the island. As a consequence of low education 
and limited occupational skills. Puerto Ricans have always been concentrated in low 
skilled jobs. Largely excluded from the sectors that have been the main source of 
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economic growth, such as high technology manufacturing and advanced business sectors, 
Puerto Ricaos continue to be segregated in low statxis, low wage, low skilled, unstable 
jobs. 

While Puerto Ricans on tho mainland make up a very small percentage of the 
nation's population, their importance for our discussion today stems from the fact that 
they are the poorest group in the nation as measured by every socioeconomic indicator 
with more than 50% of Puerto Rican children living in poverty. Yet, policy makers and 
tho public have failed to recognize the severity of poverty in the Puerto Rican 
community. Consequently, public officials have failed to initiate policies which 
effectively confront the roots of poverty in the Puerto Rican community. 

Unlike all other groups, Puerto Ricans are experiencing downward mobility. Every 
major study has shown that Puerto Ricans are disproportionately poor. This is 
substantiated by national data and by data for New York City, where the greatest 
numbers of Puerto Ricans are concentrated (Tienda, 1988). 

Of all Hispanic groups, Puerto Ricans have the lowest labor force participation, the 
highest poverty rates, the highest unemployment levels, the highest rate of families 
headed by women, the highest incidence of welfare utilization, the highest incidence of 
low birth weight, and the highest rate of high school drop out. In 1986, the median 
family income for Puerto Ricans nationally was $14,584 (Census, 1986). For Puerto 
Ricans in New York the median family income was $10,000 (Ovryn Rivera, 1988), 
equivalent to the 1987 poverty line for a family of three. 

The most serious consequence of the dislocation of Purto Rican workers and its 
resultant poverty has been the rapid deterioration of the intact Puerto Rican family and 
the enormous rise in the number of Puerto Rican children living in poverty. The first 
clue to understanding children's poverty comes from looking at family structure (Bane 
and EUwood, 1989). 
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In 1986 the Census reported that naliooilly, 43% of Puerto Rican households were 
headed by women. In New York City 55% of all Puerto Rican households consisted of a 
single adult with children, priraarHy headed by women. This is the highest rate of any 
group in the city (Falcon, 1989). According to the Current Population Survey in 1986 
68% of Puerto Rican children lived in families with incomes below the poverty level. 
Almost 60% of these families received public assbtance and food stamps. That same 
year more than half of the children born r Puerto Rican women in New York City 
were covered by Medicaid (Department of Health, Vital Statistics). Medicaid is a fairly 
reliable index of poverty since the eligibility levels are well below the poverty level. 
Thus, it is reasonable to conclude th;:t almost 60% of the Puerto Rican children born in 
1986 were born into families living in poverty. Nationwide, Puerto Rican mothers are at 
a greater risk for a low birthweight birth than other Hispanic mothers (Rosenberg, 
1989). 

At the same time it is important to understand that a substantial proportion of 
Puerto Rican children living in poverty are living in two-parent households. Poverty 
among two -parent families is a significant component of children's poverty in the 1980s. 
The poverty rates of children in two-parent families can be traced almost entirely to 
larger forces shaping the economy, specifically, wages and employment. A fuU-time job 
paying the mininJum wage ($3.35/hour) cannot support even two persons above the 
current poverty line. Two adults, one working full-time the other part-time leave a 
family of four almost $2000. below the poverty line. In 1987, 13% of year-round, full- 
time male workers had earnings below the poverty line for a family of four (Bane and 
EKwood, 1989). Puerto Ricans have the highest rate of unemployment of all ethnic and 
racial groups. In 1987, Puerto Rican males in Nerr York City had an unemployment rate 
triple that of non-Hispanic white males and double that of non-Hispanic black males. 

Since the 1940s, Putrto Ricans have been locked into low wage, low-skilled jobs. 
The severe economic decline and industrial restructuring which occurred after 1970 in 
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the Northeast, where the majority of Puerto Ricans are concentrated, resulted in massive 
displacement of Puerto Rican workers in the textile and garment industries, from which 
Puerto Ricans workers, particularly women, have never recovered. 

On average, Puerto Rican household heads have a tenth grade education (Census 
1986, Tieada and Sandifur 1988). Less than half of Puerto Rican New Yorkers over the 
age of twenty-five have a high school diploma. The fact that Puerto Rican adolescents 
have the highest drop out rate of all Hispanics has made it increasingly difficult for 
Puerto Ricans to find year-round, full-time employment in a region that places a high 
value on education apd training. In 1985 more than half of the Puerto Rican women who 
gave birth had not graduated from high school. 

Economic pressures, combined with residential segregaton, have resulted in Puerto 
Ricans living in some of the poorest, most segregated, most disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. In New York City, for example, although Puerto Ricans are the group 
with the lowest iucome of all groups in the city, they also pay the highest percentage of 
their income for rent (Falcon, 1989). 

Throughout the decade policy analysts and public officials have struggled to 
produce more and better programs designed to deal with the latest symptoms of poverty 
and the consequences of not investing in the nation's poor population. A number of 
policies have been suggested which could help Puerto Rican families whose annua! 
earnings do not lift them out oi poverty. If the minimum wage were restored to the level 
it was maintained at during the 1960s and 1970s, it would have to be raised to S5.40 in 
1992. That level would ensure that a family of three with a full time worker would 
avoid poverty. Raising the wage to S4.55 would not be sufficient. Expanding the Earned 
Income Tax Credit would be similar to a pay increase for the poor and would cause 
minimal protrlems in the labor market. A refundable tax credit for families with children 
would also benefit poor families, though the cost would be higher. Providing medical 
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coverage to famiJies with low earnings who are not dependent upon public assistaace is 
also important (Bane and Ellwood, 1989). 

In order to assist Puerto Rican families dependent upon public assistance, the 
majority of which are headed by women, cities need to develop community based 
programs that provide services to all members of low-income families in a coordinated 
and comprehensive fashion. To offer services in this fashion, cities need to design 
programs and offer services to families as a comprehensive unit, offering services to 
women, children, and men. In no state are welfare benefits high enough to keep families 
out of poverty. The poverty rate of single mothers who do not work is almost 90% (Bane 
and EHwood, 1989). In order to make it possible for women with children to work, 
women whose skill and educational levels keep them in the lowest paying, most unstable 
sector of the labor market much be guarentced a decent wage, medical benefits, and 
child care allowances. 

City governments should Unk employment and training programs to economic 
•development in Puerto Rican communities at the local level and to projects funded by 
the civies. Finally, cities need to better design vocational and academic programming 
offered to Puerto Rican adolescents. This would include expanding existing counselling 
and employment assistance programs and school and business partnerships to guarantee 
that non-college bound high school graduates leave uigh school with a diploma and a 
job. Obviously, for cities to impliment such programs requires that they be supported 
and encouraged in their efforts at the federal Jevel. 
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Chairman Miller. Without objection. 

I had mentioned to Congressman Bliley at the beginning of the 
hearing, I said if you read Dr. Hinojosa's testimony and Ms. 
Chave^ testimony that if you had appeared at the different parts 
of the hearing today, people would have walked out of the room 
with different views of the status of Hispanic children and their 
families, and recognizing this could you comment, if you will. Dr. 
Hinojosa, how do we reconcile these two different issues? 

Ms. Chavez, obviously you can comment on this, too. 

Mr. Hinojosa. The fact of the matter is, there is increasing in- 
equality within the Latino community. Tliis inequality is increas- 
ing more rapidly than within any other group of the population. In 
other words, there is a group of the Latino population that is 
making .strides. They include Latinos of a certain spcio-economic 
and geographical locality that have been able to achieve some level 
of collie and graduate education, and are thus making some 
strides. 

However, a couple of points must be made. Immigrants are defi- 
nitely not the source of the growth of the population of Latinos in 
the United States. The primary source is clearly an issue of fertili- 
ty. If it were not, we would have to make very high projections of 
the rate of growth of immigrants that even the INS wouldn't 
bother suggest. 

Due to these extremely high rates of fertility, the ratio of domes- 
tic to foreigp. has been dropping precipitously, especially since 1960. 
All the indications show tWs is going to continue into the future. 
But I would suggest the following, that what is happening^ is that 
immigrants who are coming in, and I totally agree with Ms. 
Chavez" point, and all the data indicates this, that they are the 
ones that should exhibit the fastest growing incomes. Now, if it 
were the case that immigrants are becoming a larger part of the 
population that then we would not expect to have falling Latino in- 
comes in the way we are having them. A very interesting study on 
dropouts show that dropout rates actually are a problem of the 
second and third generations not new immigrants. Dr. Jorge Chapa 
studies are the most extensive that have been done on drop-out 
rates that shows this. 

In other words, a very .important comment that must be made 
again with the reference to the assertion by Ms. Chavez, that La- 
tinos are just one more immigrant group. Just like the others that 
will be able to go up the ladder, is that communities of the Latino 
type are facing a very, very different economic situations that is to- 
tally different from what we have seen throughout the 20th centu- 
ry. 

This is very much part of the problem that is closing oft avenues 
of Latino economic advancement, especially for those who have 
been here two or three generations, like the Puerto Ricans. Puerto 
Ricans have experienced one extreme dislocation after the other. 
Tlie impact of economic dislocation on communities of second and 
third generations are extremely devastating in terms of the cohe- 
sion of the family and the abiUty to maintain economic progress. 

Only small select few were able to break through, when there 
was progress to be made through the job market 
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Chairman Miller. Let me interrupt you. Ai-e you saying that as 
opposed to what Ms. Chavez says that in fact for the future of these 
immigrant families, in fact it may be very different than previous 
immigrant ethnic groups? 

Mr. HiNOJosA, There is no doubt about it. Most studies on this 
subject clearly indicate that there is a very big difference, particu- 
larly with respect to the East Europeans that came in just when 
industry was booming in this country and were absorbed into blue 
collar jobs. On that basis their families moved out to the suburbs. 

This is not the type of future we are looking at in the next 30 
years of the U.S. economy. 

Chairman Miller. Ms. Chavez? 

Ms. Chavez. Let me quickJy respond. While Dr. Hinojosa is cor- 
rect that the bulk of the growth in the Hispanic popiQation is in 
fact the result of higher fertility rates, that still does not diminish 
the significance of my statement that the proportion of persons 
who are foreign bom, is in fact, increasing, and it is specifi(^y in- 
creasing in the Mexican origin population. 

As I mentioned, it has gone from about a quarter of the popula- 
tion in 1980 to over 30 percent in 1988, but besides that, I think the 
problem that we are having here, we are not really talking about, 
we are not really looking at it as differently as we appear to be. 

What Dr. Hinojosa is doing is taking a snapshot in time. He's 
taking several snapshots and then trying to compare one to an- 
other, and what I am talking about is sort of a moving picture. 
Every year about 400,000 Latin immigrants come to the United 
States, about 200,000 of these come legally, and according to con- 
servative estimates from the Department of Labor, between 100 
and 300,000 persons come here illegally, 

I would estimate about two-thirds of that figure bemg Latin, of 
Latin origin, so just for the sake of argument, about 400,000 per- 
sons are coming here each year. Now, when you throw them into 
the mix, they start out at the very, very bottom, and, yes, there are 
many very poor people in the Hispanic community in the United 
States. 

What I am suggesting is that they will not be permanently poor, 
that given time here and given opportimity to learn English and to 
learn the skills necessary to compete in this society, they will, in 
fact, be Uke previous immigrant groups. And I am sorry, but I 
don't agree with Dr. Hinojosa about the studies. 

Ms. Rodriguez. Excuse me, if I can add to your comment that 
unlike previous immigrant groups, especiaUy the first wave of im- 
migrants that came in from Europe, today's immigrants do not 
have the same opporttmities that those immigrants had. They had 
settlement homes that taught the immigrante the language. T^iey 
found them jobs. They helped them assimilate into the culture, and 
therefore, they were able to become productive members of society 
much fester than today's immigrants who are not supported. Cur- 
rent research shows that those immigrants that are not supported 
with these opportunities are more isolated and have a lot of prob- 
lems. 

The research that has been done by Dr. Manuel Ramirez shows 
that these immigrants have acculturation problems in the first 
eeneration and again in the third generation because no one has 
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supported them to assinulate and become productive members of 
society. 

Ms. Chavez. If I could just 

Ms. Rodriguez. Let me go back to that statement that supports 
the families. 

Chairman Miller. Let's let Ms. Chavez finish her statement. 

Ms. Chavez. Let me interrupt there. I think what Ms. Rodriguez 
is saying is important. No one is stopping Hispanic oiganizations 
from doing what pi-ovious ^oups have done, start those settlement 
houses and those communities. As you may well know, in early 
20th century America there were not enormous govenmient pro- 
grams to ease the plight of new immigrants. 

In fact, those efforts were support^ by the community, and Ms. 
Rodriguez and others are, in fact, involved in community-based or- 
ganizations. But let's not suggest that somehow this is totally the 
government's responsibility, 'fiiis is our responsibility. This is the 
peojple's at this taole responsibility. 

Cinairman Miller. Let me, if I might, interject. I couldn't agree 
more in terms of, I think, the obligations of ethnic communities to 
provide some of those transitions and those supports. 

But in the time that I have been on this select committee, one of 
the things that appears to be fairly clear and constant and that is 
that poverty is a predictor. 

And Ms. Quiroz, in your testimony and along with the various 
statistical workups that staff has put together, while we may be 
treated to the fact that the people will move through here on a 
transitional basis, they may come in at the bottom and may move 
out and be very succesisful. 

We are still treated to a population here that is suffering severe 
poverty and severe poverty almost by any comparison. 

And one of the things that suggests to me on this subcommittee 
that will spin off a disproportionate number of casualties within 
this population. 

However, we measure the dropout rate, and when— and however 
we measure emplovment and wages, we still continue to see incred- 
ible disparities and just simply an unacceptable number of individ- 
uals, either children or parents, who are living in poverty. 

And what that has told us almost for any group in America is 
that these people are going to suffer a disproportionate number of 
these sort of adverse problems that families suffer in this country. 

I would just like, if I might for a second, to say that this is an 
example of wlmt can be done in an int^ated fashion for families 
in trouble. But the numbers are a little overwhelming here in 
terms of oar addressing these problems. 

These are not all governmental problems, but if people are work- 
ing and families are intact and both working, and they still suffer 
poverty, it seems to me that at some point an income policy has to 
be thought about here. 

We are debating and in agreement here on earned income tax 
credits and those sort of proposals. But al>sent that, I don't know 
what else we could do in terms of closing these gaps. 

The front page of the New York Times today, I haven't read this 
story, but it suggests that all American children are being treated 
to an education that isn't educating them fast enough or weU 
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enough for the purposes of integrating them into a changing job 
market. 

The statistics suggest that that will be even more so for minority 
children, and in today's hearing, the Hispanic children. How do we 
overcome those numbers? 

Ms. Chavez. Could I respond just briefly? 

We are nev^^r going to overcome the numbers as long as we keep 
having people come in at the bottom. If we are only worried about 
statistics, the simpliest, clearest way to do it wotdd be to close our 
doors. 

Now, let me say categorically and emphatically I would be very 
opposed to that. I think our immigration policy is too restrictive. 
We should be letting in more people. 

But if all we are worried about is statistics and not people, we 
could make the statistics look better if we closed our doors and 
didn't let any more people come in on the bottom. 
. But we need to be worried about people and what opportunities 
they have, and we should be making sure 

Chairman Miller. What would trouble me in that argument is 
that the same thing is happeninjg in the Anglo population, in the 
white population and the non-minority population in terms of the 
impoverishment of children, what have you. 

aut however we measure, we pull it out, we see the huge dispari- 
ty. You may close the doors. I don't know how many people we ac- 
tually move out of poverty if that were the case. 

But we would have a huge segment of the population that we are 
counting on to contribute to the economy in the next several dec- 
ades. 

The question is, how do you take this many people living in pov- 
erty and get them ready to participate in the economy? 

Ms. Rodriguez. That segment is growing day by day. We see a 
lot of middle-class families losing their homes and their jobs only 
because the family, whatever color it is, is not being supported 
with day care, with family allowance, with adequate wages. 

These are policy issues that government needs to address. We do 
not only get the support from the government, we have volunteers, 
we have United Way and foimdations and especially the private 
sector to bring about these kinds of problems that support the 
family. We just need more of them. 

Mr. HIN0J03A. If i may comment on this point, it seems to me 
that there are two types of issues. One is there is clearly a need to 
concentrate on income policy issues and on the education dimen- 
sions of these problems if there is going to be some immediate 
relief in terms of relative economic position of the working poor 
and some of the prospects of educational mobility. 

But let me suggest that v/e really are facing a very different 
world right now. I think we are going to be having to rethink a lot 
of the ways that we have thought about poverty and moving out 
poverty, particularly in relationship, like I say, to this very differ- 
ent group of Latino immigrants. 

Let me talk about how we can take another look at these issues. 
If you look at the issue of immigration, and I will concede the ^oint 
that immigration is an important yet decreasing factor; immigra- 
tion is primarily a phenomenon coming from Mexico and Central 
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America. Given this fact, we cannot be serious about making policy 
ifor Latinos in the United States if we are not conscious of the in- 
credible economic destruction that has occurred in the areas south 
of the border in the last decade. 

In the last decade, real wages of people in Mexico have not 
dropped 15 percent but more like 55 percent, all right? We are also 
talking about a severe situation in Central America on a similar 
dimension. 

A very interesting tie-in occurs through the debt crisis. The most 
important export market of the United States in manufacturing, 
which was an important base of support for employment in the 
United States, was destroyed with the advent of the debt crisis in 
the Latin American. 

Thus, public policy with respect to Latinos has important thing^ 
to say about- our general relationship vdth the countries inmiedi- 
ately south of the border, and they must be included in an overall 
policy approach' to the future of the Latinos in the U.S. 

Chairman I'iller. Mr. Bliley. 

Mr. BuLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What are the reasons that Hispanic students are dropping out of 
schools so much faster than others? 

Mr. IbNOJosA. There are a wide variety of different issues. Like I 
was saying, some of the best studies that have been done indicate 
that a lot has to do with the second or third generation, people who 
have already lived with certain types of expectations of success in 
the U.S. economy and society. 

The types of mterviews that have been done on these children 
show that they feel that— for what they are expected to do to be 
''successful" in this economy— finishing high school is not the 
avenue of quick success. 

A great deal of people, nevertheless, have immediate economic 
necessity to go out to work in the different sectors of society. WTiat 
we see, is young immigrants come in with different sets of expecta- 
tions as to their economic advancement, and they will work and 
they will work very hard in low paying jobs and feel that they are 
getting ahead. 

For these second and third generation inner-city Latinos, and 
also soiDe of the poor rural, they feel that, and in fact they have a 
point, high school will not pay off that much. The payoffs of finish- 
ing high school, are less and less and less in real income if you 
compare it to the 1960s into the 1970s. 

So I think we need to have a variety of programs however that 
does improve their real education achievement at an earlier age. 
We see the differences in how children are being tracked for differ- 
ent types of futures occurring at a very early age in the school 
system, and that has to be changed. 

Mr. BuLEY. How do you change it? How do you get them to stay 
in school? What do you do? 

Mr. HmojoSA. I am not a professor of education, but having 
worked in the Hispanic community in Chicago for many years with 
dropouts, we found that you have to really provide them with a 
vision of how they can succeed differently than their parents — i.e., 
just some type of a blue-collar job isn't going to be sufficient for 
their advancement. There is a group of students being thrown out 
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that could be potentially high achievers that are being neglected at 
an early age. They have to be identified and have more attention. 

You look at relative educational levels 

Mr. Bliley. I hate to cut you off, but I have limited time. What 
disturbs me about what you have said is that those who have just, 
so to speak, gotten off the boat and come in with, you know, not 
speaking the language, in cultural shock, the whole thing, they 
stay in school. 

But the ones that have been here second and third generation, 
you know, they by now know the language and something about 
the customs, these are the ones dropping out. 

To me, it would seem more normal that the first ones would drop 
out because they are, they have this barrier, and they don't under- 
stand these people, and they don't understand the customs. 

Maybe you w€int to add something to that? 

Ms. Chavez. The Rand Corporation in 1986 did a study about the 
influence of Mexican immigrants in the State of California.. And in 
that study, the author showed that the high school dropout rate for 
native bom Hispanics in the State of California was d)Out 20 per- 
cent, the same rate as for Anglos in the state. That is different 
from the data that Dr. Hinojosa has suggested.' 

But we get very concerned about dropouts. 'I am the daughter of 
a high school dropout. My dad dropped out of school in the ninth 
grade, my grandmother had a third-grade education. If you look at 
New York City Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Joseph Hernandez, 
is a high school dropout. That is not the end of the world. 

For immigrants it is more the norm than the exception. Any of 
us here who are second or third generation Americans are going to 
remember that our parents or grandparents, in fact, may not have 
had the same level of education as those of whose parents were 
bom in the United States. 

So, I don't think things are quite as bad as they have been sug- 
gested in terms of the dropout issue, and I don't think that it is 
necessarily going to be a beacon for the future in terms of Ifispanic 
process. 

I think it can be overcome. I am more concerned about the lack 
of higher education among Hispanics. Fewer Hispanics who gradu- 
ate from high school go on to college. I think that is an area of con- 
cern. 

Ms. QuiROZ. If I could make a few more comments, I know the 
next panel will address it in more detail. I think that there are two 
pieces of the puzzle. One is to make sure that people recognize that 
there are payoffs for education, and if there aren t payoffs, there is 
no incentive for people to go in school. 

But the second part is clearly taking a hard look at what schools 
are providing for Hispanic children, and this doesn't matter wheth- 
er you are first or second or third generation. 

What the entire country is facing now is taking a hard look at 
what kind of educational quality we are providing people. Are we 
providing schools that produce literal, thinking, productive citi- 
zens? Some of the worst elements of education, ill-conceived educa- 
tion programs have been vested on the Hispanic communityr. 

If you talk to people in L.A. public schools, although we nave had 
20 years of change and different students going through there, you 
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can look at things like the number of counselors, the school board 
make-up—and see a range of issues pointing some to the fact that 
there hasn't been a change. We haven't followed up with changes. 

Some of the most important changes are the types of models dis- 
cussed in the next panel, such as getting parents involved in the 
educational program, getting more Hispanic teachers. 

Providing good teachers is almost the most important thing you 
can do for students. Ma k i n g sure that the incentive is there in 
terms of the payoff and also some very important models discussed 
in the next panel that point some very good programs that should 
be supported. 

Mr. Bliley; Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Sarpalius. 

Mr. Sarpalius. Thank you. 

Again, in Texas, a federal judge ruled that illegal aliens could go 
to school in our state, and we tjaw a high number of people coming 
into Texas at that time and enrolling in our school systems. 

Grades and test scores dropped substantially, throughout the 
state. And we had to deal with that program in Texas. We have 
about a 50 percent dropout rate of Hispanics in our school system. 

Right now, we have more Hispanics in the first grade than we do 
Ai^los. By the year 2000, it will be that way throughout the entire 
'public school system in our state. 

I would like your comments on one of the things that we did. We 
realized that a high percentage of these kids couldn't speak Eng. 
lish, and we had to deal with that. We started pre-kindergarten 
cla^ to help the kids speak the English language. 

We found that many of the kids in the first and second grade, 
had very, very poor reading skills. We didn't have very many His- 
panic teachers. That is a big problem in our education system. 

How can we encourage more Hispanics to become teachers? On 
the federal level, we have a program that helps to some degree, the 
Head Start program; but it doesn't reach enough kids. 

It is really a little too early to tell whether these programs will 
help in Texas. But I am curious to hear what your response would 
be. 

Ms. QuiRoz. I am in complete agreement with you. One of the 
most hnportant thing to do is to help them speak English. From 
the studies or from just being in the neighborhood, you can tell 
that Hispanics want to learn English. Hispanics who don't speak 
English see that as a priority. We saw that with the second stage of 
amnesty. 

In California, there were lines around the block. They had class- 
es gomg 24 hours a day, people wantmg to speak English. So the 
desire to take advantage of the opportunity is there. 

I think you are right. We haven't been able to address the need. 
We b-ave the capability to do so, but we haven't done it yet. 
njr ^ *® that I didn't mention before when 

Ms. Chavez was talking about the dropout rate. We are proud of 
people who are able to move forward and progress without a high 
school diploma. But to suggest that a high school diploma at this 
day and time isn't strongly associated with your abilities to succeed 
m the world is ludicrous. 
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Every statistic shows that educational attainment is an incred- 
ibly important predictor of your future success, and especially be- 
cause weifrant to see Hispanics not at just low wage jobs, IKspanics 
want to succeed, not just survive. 

Ms. RnnsRA. I think it is' important to get back on the table the 
fact that the problem, in both the Hispanic community at large 
and of Puerto Rican poverty in particular, is not a problem caused 
by language or immigration. 

Indeed, as was said, the studies on education seem to show that 
first generation immigrants do better in school than second and 
third generation immigrants* 

Part of the problem is that poor Puerto Ricans are locked into 
neighborhoods in which there are a host of problems which com- 
bine to create what we see today as the Puerto Rican profile. Those 
working are predominantly earning low wages. Many families with 
a full-time worker and a part-time worker cannot keep their family 
above the poverty line. 

Others are locked out of the job market completely. Locked out 
of labor markets like NYC, which place a high value on education 
and skills, or locked out of educational training programs which 
could potentially train them to move into jobs. There is now the 
additional problem of drugs particularly crack in poor neighbor- 
hoods which exacerbates problems already present. So there is a 
combination of problems that need to be dealt with and they 
cannot be dealt with in a piecemeal fashion. So the problem is not 
simply a problem of education in the Hispanic community but the 
problems of education, of employment, of discrimination, of racism, 
of being locked out of stable, decent wage segments of the economy. 

Until we begin to treat these problems in a comprehensive fash- 
ion and deal with families as units composed of women, men and 
children, we won't be able to deal with the problems not only in 
the Hispanic community but for ail the poor in American society. 

So I urge you to not think about the problem of children's pover- 
ty as a problem of education but as a conglomerate of factors that 
need to be dealt with comprehensively. 

Ms. Chavez. One quick point in terms of residential segregation. 

Wliile you are right, the Puerto Rican community is residentially 
segregated, several studies including recent studies by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, show that Hispanics overall through the United 
States are in fact not residentially segregated, that like Asians, 
they have integrated. The only groups that are in fact segregated 
are Puerto Ricans and recent immigrants. 

In fact, there has been substantial integration for the Hispanic 
community through the United States unlike what occurs in the 
black community. It is just persistent and continued segregation. 

And in terms of the effect of language on earnings, I tlunk most 
economists, most of the studies done, whether done by people at 
UCLA or Barry Chiswick or others, indicate that between 50 per- 
cent and as much as 100 percent of the earnings differentids be- 
tween Hispanic males and non-Hisparic males can be explained by 
proficiency in English, the study I cited in my testimony. 

So there is an important link between language and earnings. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Packard. 
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Mr. Packard. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. I don't have any addi- 
tional burning questions. They have been asked and not really wdl 
answered. 

In my judgment, all the testimony we have heard this morning 
about tiie low dropout, the poverty, the low income jobs, the d^Ter- 
ences between immigrants versus American born EUspanics— leads 
us to one fundamental thing, and I haven't heard any good sugges- 
tions about what we can do to change all of that, maybe that will 
come in the next panel. 

The statistics bear out that all of this exists, but we have not 
heard a gooii deal of programs or suggestions on what to do to 
change all of that. 

What can we do to keep our Hispanic kids in school? What can 
we do to motivate them to go on to college? What can we do to give 
them language skills? 

To me, you cannot separate education from success. You cannot 
separate language from education. Jt all blends into the overall 
scheme of things. Nevertheless, the bottom line is we are not 
giving them adequate education. We are not giving them adequate 
training for the jobs. 

Part of that is their own doing. They choose not to stay in school, 
or they are not motivated to go on to college. They have low expec- 
tations. What can we do to change that? 

I haven't heard an answer to that. 

Ms. Rivera. The models that I suggested, some of which have 
proven to be very effective and which were also suggested here, 
working with the institutions and leadership within the Hispanic 
community can produce good results. If you design a program in 
which you don^t involve community organizations or leaders within 
the community, you don't involve Hispanic parents, you don't in- 
volve members of the community, you will not have good results. 

Whatever sort of program you are designing, should incorporate 
and add to the resources in the Hispanic community. 

Ms. Chavez. I would like to echo what Miss Rivera said, but I 
think I wUl say it more radically. No one is going to do it for us. 
We are going to succeed as Hispanics in joining the economic main- 
stream on our own initiative. 

And sure, we can use the help of good education programs, and 
we have a right to those programs. We have the right to an educa- 
tion. We have the right to learn the language of this country in 
order to benefit from that education. 

But ultimately, it vdll come down to doing it on our own, and I 
think unlike some of the others on this panel, that there is sub- 
stantial evidence that we are doing it on our own, that we are 
making enormous progress in a short time. 

Mr. Packard. You are sajdng that the programs are there for 
them if th^ vdll take advantage of it? 

Ms. Chavez. No, I think our language training programs are not 
sufficient. I think we need to spend more money and more effort to 
try to teach English to adult immigrants. Their children are in the 
American public school system. They can, in fact, they are entitled 
by Supreme Court rulings, to learning the laiiguage of this country. 
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But the adults sometimes are left behind, particularly the 
women, who as Ms, Quiroz suggested, are increasingly entering the 
labor force. 

So we should have more programs in educations, more emphasis 
on learning English. But I think the self-help efforts that have 
characterized other groups in the past are going to be our salva- 
tion. 

I look at one statistic that makes me very proud, and I think is 
an indication of hope for the future, and that is the very low par- 
ticipation rate of recent Mexican immigrants on welfare. For their 
socio-economic status — even in the areas where they are not pro- 
hibited from being on the welfare program— they have a verj' low 
participation rate. 

I tliink we are here, struggling together to make it, and I think it 
is that initiative and struggle that will in the end pay off. 

Mr. HiNOJosA. If I could reiterate a couple of points that I men- 
tioned at the end of my talk. It is great to come to Washington 
where people press you to be concrete. 

^ Let me mention again that the problem of discrimination is a se- 
rious and continuing problem in the job maricet. It is interesting 
that discrimination began to decrease just at the end of the 1960s. 
The reasons for this have to do with the end of moving forward on 
affirmative action programs, on the one hand, rjid secondly, the 
collapse of the rate of growth of public employnieiit which is where 
a lot of the advancement took place in the 1960s, the last time we 
have seen economic progress of Latinos. 

A lot of immigrants exist in a very low wage setting where exist- 
ing labor laws are not enforced. There is a need to look at this 
question. 

Second of all, there is the issue of education. If you look at the 
State of California, where there is extensive segregation still of 
Hispanics versus non-Hispanics, and you look at the way in which 
education is funded in^ this country, we have a very serious prob- 
lem. You have a situation in which the population that has proper- 
ly and has wealth doesn't want to pay taxes for the education of 
the low income communities where there is clearly a big diff^^rence 
in per capita student spending. You get an obvious result from that 
type of spending. 

Mr. Packard. I come from probably the area in the United 
States most impacted by Hispanics— the San Diego and Orange 
C!ounty area. We liave more immigrants ar-* day workers in my 
area than any other congressional district in tne United States. 

I have not seen discriminatoiy activities. We have struggled \^'ith 
problems of how to assimilate them and how to adapt to their 
needs and supply them. My children went through high school 
with 25 percent Hispanics. They competed ri^t along with my own 
children. So I have not seen in my part of the country where dis- 
crimination has played a role in the plight of the Hispanics. 

I think there has been significant local programs to help them 
and frankly, the preponderance of our education dollars— and I 
served on the Board of Education m San Diego County for 12 
years— went to take care of the needs of our Hispanic people. 
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So I don't believe, at least in my part of the country, we have 
seen where there has been an overt effort to keep them down and 
to riot allow them to emerge. 

Chairman Mkxer, Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smtih of Vermont. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry, 
Ms. Rodriguez left before I— you got to the bottom of the ladder. 

Does anyone at the table familiar with their program in order to 
ansTKrer their question about budgeting? Do you know whether— to 
wfiat extent it is supported by the Ciinea Corporation and not by 
federal and state moneys? 

Chairman Miller; We can -find out for you. Over the number of 
years, they have attracted a substantial amount of private money. 

|The information follows:] 
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Gloria Rodriguez, Executive Director 
Avance Faaily Support and Education Programs 
301 South Frio, Suite 378 
San Antonio, TX 78207-4414 

Dear Ms. Podriguez: 

I want to express ny personal appreciation to you for appearing 
before the select Committee on Children, Youth, and Fanilies at 
our hearing on Hispanic children and their fanilies September 25. 
Your testimony was, indeed, important to our work. 

The Committee is now in the process of preparing the tra-»«»cript 
for printing. It would be helpful if you would go over \ « 
enclosed copy of your remarks to assure that they are accu ate, 
and return the transcript to us by October 23, with any necessary 
corrections. 

In addition. Congressman Peter smith has requested that you 
answer the following question for the record: 

What is the percentage breakdown of the Avance budget by 
funding source, i.e., how much money is obtained from 
private, federal, state, county, or local source? 

Let ne again express my thanks, and that of the other Belabors of 
the Committee, for your participation. 

SlncgiiftW, 




Chairman 

Select Committee on Children, 
Youth, and Families 
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October 20, 1989 



Conr^ressman George Miller 
Chainaan 

Select Cooaittee On Children, 
Youth, Ana Facilies 
385 Hous» Office Buildincf 
Annex 2 

Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congresssan Miller, 

As per your request, Z em submitting a funding 
break-down for the Avance Femily Support «Ttd 
Education Progran for fiscal year 1988-19 j9* Avance 
is able to support over 2,000 low income high risk 
individuals annually through a public/private 
partnership. We recoive major funding from the 
Federal, State emd Municipal Government as well as 
from !•} the private Business Sector (General Foods, 
Hasbro, Arco, UrP«S.} 2*) from foundations such as 
Carnegie Corporation of Hew York; Kazen, Kailaan and 
Spunk Foundations. Avance was originally 
implemented with a grant from the Zale Foundation. 
3.) Avance also receives in-kind contributions and 
volunteer nemhours which make up a segment of 
President Bush's ''thousand points of lights**. 

As one can see, Avance is not solely funded by 
the government, but the federal, state and municipal 
governments play a vital role in Avance 's efforts at 
supporting families. Government funds serve as a 
leverage to acquire non-governmental funding. 

Thank you very much for inviting me to 
present testimony on behalf of Hispanic families in 
America. 



Gloria G. Rodriguez 
Executive Director 
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AVANCE - San Antonio, Inc. 

Sources of Financial Support 




3% 



Municipal Governmont 22% 
$228,700 



Fiscal Year 1989 - $1,045,012 
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Mr. Smith of Vermont I think it would be useful for the record, 
Mr. CSiainnan. 

I-ot me just stat the question. I think we can talk to— it didn't 
come tc^ether for me. I ihin& if we are serious about supporting 
community based indigenous groups, we have to fundamentally 
change the way we r^ulate labor pn^ranis. The bottom line is, 
and I o)me out of a community based organization bacl^ground, bu- 
reaucracies are hostile to rommunity based groups. They just are. 

It doesn't mean we staff them with people who think tiiey are, 
but the net weight of a hierarchy that runs on a compliance men- 
tality which means it needs categories and reporting and all the 
different ways to sort of keep itself going is inimical to the kind of 
juices that flow that make a good commimity based organization 
operate. 

So if we have reform, in my mind, that this committee would 
think hard dbcut, and in order to make this stick, I woidd need the 
funding breakdown just to make the example, we have to under- 
stand a different way to give government support, hundreds of mil- 
lions or billions we spend across social services programs to get 
that money to people who actually serve other i)eople every day 
and to do it in ways that are non-traditional and unique and pecu- 
liar to cultures they are serving. 

We don't b^in to understand how to do that I speak as one that 
tried to do that in the absolute other end of the country and start- 
ed with Cam^e Corporation money, and the selling we had to do 
to get the community based idea and turn it into a publicly sup- 
ported idea took us ten years. 

It was a brutal, brutal fight. We had none of the complicating 
factors of ethnicity in it which I think would make it more brutal 
and more complicated. 

But anyway, my one observation simply is that we need to get 
down to the imglamorous subject of the way we do business, be- 
cause I think the way that government does business, irrespective 
of who is president, the way this government does business and the 
way most states do business because they work for the government^ 
also, is only marginally helpful when it comes to the problems that 
real conmiunity groups see, and it is not helpful in sustaining those 
organizations. 

That is the toughest question in the world for vis to answer. We 
have grown a system that doesn't support ^ he natural instincts or 
the natural solutions to problems that come up in communities. We 
segregate clientele as need, we s^^ate service, we do all sorts of 
thmgs that don't work. 

Until we have a different model, I don't think we are going to be 
able to spend lots more money any batter. That is certainly the 
problem that~I will have to miss the next panel, but I cannot 
resist the chance to talk about education. 

When the governors and the president meet in Charlottesville 
tonight and tomorrow, I hope one of the things they do talk about 
is school restructuring, which is near and dear to my heart. The 
fact of the matter is that we have increased our expenditures on 
national amortism~I am well aware of what is wrong — hv 50 per- 
cent per pupil in this country in the last six years. Nothing has 
changed. That is in terms of performance. 
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Dropouts are the same. scores are the same or down. More 
teachers are quitting. Fewer are training. 

We have gone through the demographics today, had you have 
done that well. That suggests to me that there is something ftmda- 
mentally wrong beyond our generosity as a society where we spend 
more in real dollars than any other society on schools and do the 
worst among all modem industrialized nations. 

There is something structurally inappropriate about the way we 
oi^anize and manage education Until-^ I think the actual— 
maybe in CJharlottesville, although it cannot be perfect because we 
are all not there, nothing can be done forever. 

But I hope that that meeting will help us develop the national 
will to rethink who controls schools, who decides how education is 
structured, who decides how people are used ia schools and the 
money is spent so that we really get down to what schools are 
about which is hot one size fits all model, but helping children 
learn and be ready for the 21st century. 

I, again, I think our m^or obstacle is the way we are organized 
to do business. It is an industrialized model 80 years just as our 
social service model is 80 years old. There is nothing anywhere 
that says it is appropriate for the 21st century. 

I think Ms. Rodriguez' reality is probably testimony to that The 
government is precious little help to her, despite all of our best in- 
tentions. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Thank you very much for your time and for your testimony; and 
those of you r^ihL wish to have additional submissions, that will be 
honored. 

The next panel that the committee will hear from will be made 
up of the Honorable Gaddi Vasquez, a Member of the Orange 
County Board of Supervisors in Cambmia; Janice Petrovich, ^ecu- 
tive Durector, Aspira, Washington, D.C.; Gilbert Guerrero, Educa- 
tion Director, Guadelupe Center, Kansas City, Missoiud; and Randi 
Hargrove, Education Director, Bexar Coimty Women's Center, San 
Antonio, Texas, accompanied by Olivia E. Ramon, participant, 
Bexar County Women's Center, San Antonio, Texas. 

Mr. Packard. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I am so honored to have 
as one of our panelists someone from my district. As I already men- 
tioned, we have a very significant Hispanic community and popula- 
tion in my district. He certainly is one of the stars for us in not 
only representing our area on the Board of Supervisors but also 
representing the Hispanic communities. 

He has been appointed to the Boajrd of Supervisors by the Gover- 
nor two years ago to fill an unexpired term. He has been very 
much involved in government for some time. He has served in the 
adoiinistration for a period of time and served in local government 
issues. 

He is one of the young men of our area that is truly drawn a lot 
of attention. He was one of the more thrilling parts of the Republi- 
can National Convention in New Orleans when he was a key 
speaker. 

He has been named by the Chamber, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, as one of the outstanding young men of America, 
and we are truly proud of him in Orange County. I am very, very 
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grateful to have him with us as one of the witnesses at the table 
now, and I am proud to introduce Gaddi Vasquez. 

Mr. Vasquez. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Let me say that everyone saw fit to comment 
on your expertise, so* you are free to comment on what you heard 
here today. I mean that seriously. 

One of the things we try to encourage here is the witnesses, if 
they do disagree or they want to make a comment on previous 
panels, they can certainly do that. I think it helps us in pulling 
apart some of these complex problems. 

So with that, welcome to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF GADDI VASQUEZ, MEMBER, ORANGE COUNTY 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, SANTA ANA, CA 

Mr. Vasquez. Good morning. Chairman Miller, Congressman 
Bliley, Congressman Packard and other Members of the conunittee. 

I come before you today to talk about an^ issue that has been of 
utmost concern to me as an elected official, a Hispanic, and a 
father. That issue is aptly sxmmied up in the title of this hearing: 
"Hispanic Children and Their Families, A Key To Our Nation's 
Future." 

I am gratified that the Members of this conmiittee are focusing 
their attention on the critical role that Hispanic children will play 
in shaping the future of America. 

Thirty-four years ago when I was bom, few public officials would 
ask the question: How can we help Hispanic youths to become sue- 
cessfiil, productive members of our society? 

My parents were migrant farm workers. Our family lived in pov- 
erty, but what we lacked in material goods our parents made up 
for with a lot of love. My mother was determined that my brother 
and I would get a good education. She often told us, "You are not 
going to live the way we lived our lives." 

I took this advice to heart but did not develop a genuine appre- 
ciation for education until a junior high school teacher showed a 
special interest in me. She encouraged me to try out for the 
schoors debate team, which lat^r led to my winning speech con- 
tests and college scholarships. 

If not for my parents' faith in education and that teacher's sup- 
port, I would not be addressing you here today. They inspired me 
to overcome the constraints of the environment I was bom into. 
And they have paved the way to provide a better way of life for our 
ten-year-old son, Jason. 

Many Hispanic parents seeking a better life for their families 
have traded the backbreaking life of the migrant farm worker, or 
have fled the poverty or political unrest or other nations for the 
harsh realities of the American barrio. 

They arrive with high hopes of earning a stake in the American 
way of life, but their dreams can evaporate when they face the 
alarming high school dropout rate, gang warfare and drug abuse 
problems that afflict our Hispanic communities. 

These problems are not confined to inner cities, however. V/e 
have them in Orange County, California, too. Orange County has 
over 2.3 million people, and the second largest child population in 
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the State of California. Our median age is 32 years of age; and last 
year, over 42,000 babies were bom in Orange County, Nearly 20 

Sercent were Hispanic. Fully one-third of all Orange County Stu- 
ents from kindergarten through twelfth grade are Hispanic. 
In 1970, Hispanicas, Asians, and other ethnic groups made up 11 
percent of Orange County's popidation. Today, they comprise 25 
percent of our population, and by the year 2000, ethnic minorities 
will make up more than one-third of Orange County's population. 

The Immigration Reform Act has further fueled the increase in 
our Hispanic population. Over 150,000 people have applied for am- 
nesty in Orange County alone. Our schools are overflowing with 
adult Hispanics, Asians and other minorities who want to learn 
English so that they, too, can become American citizens. 

It is painfully ironic to me that at the same time many Hispanic 
adults are embracing education with open arms, their children are 
turning then- backs on school In Santa Ana, the seat of countv 
government, 23 percent of the high school students drop out. 

I am deeply distressed by the high Hispanic dropout rate and 
concerned that a lack of interest in education will inevitably shack- 
le Hispanics to low paying jobs and lower standards of living. 

I realize that government resources can only stretch so far. At 
the county level, we are struggling to provide vital prenatal and 
other health care services, job training programs and child care 
services for omt minority population. 

But I am convinced that we cannot solve the problems of the His- 
panic commimity through government support alone. At some 
point, citizens have to step forward to help. I would like to propose 
that.it is time for Hispanics to help other Hispanics. 

The concept of Hispanics helping Hispanics is compatible with a 
deep rooted value ^stem that most Hispamics share, whether they 
trace their family roots to Mexico, Cuba, South America, Central 
America, Puerto Rico or other .areas. One of our strongest bonds is 
the focus and priority given to the family. 

In America touay, the future of the Hispanic family lies in the 
education of its children. A grass roots effort by ffispanics must be 
a key component in our effort to successftdly combat other serious 
issues affecting Hispanic youth. 

What I am suggesting is a concerted effort to foster and promote 
positive role models to Hispanic youth. Successful Hispanic men 
and women can give our youth the tools to break the bonds of pov- 
erty and the courage to achieve their personal vision of the Ameri- 
can dreani. 

Good Hispanic role models exist in every facet of the arts, thea- 
ter, music, sports, education, politics and business. The Nation's 
Hispanic entrepreneurs own more than 400,000 businesses with a 
total of over $20 billion in annual sales. 

The greater Los Angeles area, which includes Orange County, is 
the Nation's laigest Hispanic business center with an estimated 
66,000 Hispanic firms. Hispanic businessmen and women represent 
a pool of talent waiting to be tapped. Many just need to be asked. 

HispMiics are taking the initiative in Orange County in view of 
the testimony. Let me give you some examples: 

A group of 145 judges, lawyers, health-care professionals and 
others have established a "campus mentor" program designed to 
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reduce dropouts at the intermediate school level. Teams of two 
"adopt" a classroom of about 30 students, visiting that classroom 
regularly to reinforce the importance of staying in school and di- 
verting students from gangs and drugs. 

The group, under the leadership of Superior Court "udge Manuel 
Ramirez and former Dallas placekicker, Efren Herrera, has raised 
a total of $82,000 to date, providing scholarships to 40 students in 
the past two years. 

Students like Maria Adame, a merit scholar from Santa Ana 
High School, who is now at the New Mexico Military Institute ma- 
ioring in oceanography; Oscar Castro from Saddleback High, who 
has just entered Harvard as a pre-law student; and Michael San- 
chez, an honors graduate of Katella High Shcool, who is now study- 
ing engineering at Stanford Uriversity. 

An exciting example of corporate America joining hands with 
the Hispanic community is the HACER Foundation, Hispanic 
American Commitment to Education Resources, a non-profit foun- 
dation formed through the joint efforts of McDonald's and McDon- 
ald's independent franchises. 

The Foimdation was established in 1985 in Texas and New 
Mexico and has already awarded nearly $250,000 to deserving His- 
panic high school seniors who want to pursue a college education. 

A new foundation has now been formed by the McDonald's Oper- 
ators' Association of Southern California and Ronald McDonald 
Children's Charities, expanding on that successful partnership to 
benefit talented Hispanic students in our own community. 

Another program worth highlight is SAFEMAP, Santa Ana-Ful- 
lerton Elementary Mathematics Projects, is a federally funded 
ppxtnership between the Santa Ana Unified School District and 
California State University at Pullerton. 

One of the very successful programs to come out of this partner- 
ship is "Family Math" which encourages whole families to come to 
the elementary schools in the evening to do fun-type math games 
together. 

This program helps parents to understand what their children 
are doing in school. It promotes an interest in education and helps 
parents to be supportive of their children. 

This is a school district, by the way, that is 78 percent Hispanic 
in student enrollment, with 54 percent of their students identified 
as "limited English proficient." This program has enjoyed such suc- 
cess that the school district is now doing a "Family Reading" pro- 
gram, as well. 

In approaching the needs of the Hispanic community from a dif- 
ferent angle, I recently joined with 29 other Latino elected officials 
to form LEAOC, Latino Elected and Appointed Officials of Orange 
County. 

For the furst time, LEAOC brings together Hispanics who hold 
public office in Orange County in order to reach out to the Hispan- 
ic community and provide leadership on critical issues. 

The primary focus on the non-partisan organization is to inspire 
Hispanic young people to stay in school ana to elevate the issues 
that currently impact Hispanics directly, but as you heard this 
morning, will ultimately affect the entire economic future of our 
Nation* ^ 

O 
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I have outlined some creative programs that have been imple- 
mented by citizens in Orange CJoimty. What can local, state and 
federal governments do to support this grass roots effort? As a 
start, I have seven su^estions: 

One, reco^ize innovative and successful programs that stimu- 
late I&spanics to help Hispanics; 

Two, recognize lf[spanic and non-Hispanic role models who 
devote time to keeping Hispanic youth in school; 

Three, provide incentives to businesses for hiring and training 
Hispanic yoiith; 

Four, encourage businesses and foundations to av?ard scholar- 
ships; 

Five, encourage minority entrepreneurs to establish businesses 
that wiU meet the challei^es of the 21st century; 

Six, pic.mote awareness of existing services for Hispamc through 
bilingual public information materials, especially on lealth care 
services; and 

Seven, introduce the LEAOC concept in other r^ons. 

There is a lot that government can do, but we need to remember 
the power of the individual. Sometimes just one person can make 
all the difference in the life of a disadvantaged youth. 

Jaime Escalante of Garfield High, the physics tef icher profiled in 
the movie, "Stand and Deliver," has been a sbning beacon to 
America's Latino youth and shown them the way out of the dark- 
ness of poverty, iUiterapy, and despair, into brighter futures. Mr. 
Escalante says that, "For a young man or woman to be successful, 
they must have 'Ganas*," wMch essentially means desire. 

There is a great desire in the Hispanic community to succeed. As 
Mr. Escalante has proven, once that desire is channeled in the 
right direction, success knows no bounds. But we must awaken and 
nurture that desire, and we must start today. 

I commend your committee to giving attention to this very im- 
portant issue. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, and thank you very jsuch for 
your testimony, 
[Prepared statement of Gaddi Vasquez follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Gaddi H. Vasquez, Sltervisor, Third District, Orange 

County, CA 

good morning chairman miller, congressman bliley, congressman packard and 

OTHER MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

I COME BEFORE YOU TODAY TO TALK ABOUT AN ISSUE THAT HAS BEEN OF UTMOST 
CONCERN TO ME - AS AN ELECTED OFFICIAL, A HISPANIC, AND A FATHER. THAT 
ISSUE IS APTLY SmXD UP IN THE TITLE OE) THIS HEARING: "HISPANIC CHILDREN 
AND THEIR FAMILIES: A KEY TO OUR NATION'S FUTURE / LOS NINOS LATINOS Y SUS 
FAMILIAS: LAS LLAVE AL FUTURO DE NUESTRO PAIS," 

I AM GRATIFIED THAT THE MEMBERS OF THIS COMMITTEE ARE FOCUSING THEIR 
ATTENTION ON THE CRITICAL ROLE THAT HISPANIC CHILDREN HILL PLAY IN SHAPING 
THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. THIRTY-FOUR YEARS AGO WHEN I HAS BORN, FEW PUBLIC 
OFFICIALS WOULD ASK THE' QUESTION - HOW CAN HE ^ELP HISPANIC YOUTHS TO 
BECOME SUCCESSFUL, PRODUCTIVE MEMBERS OF OUR SOCIETY? 
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MY PARENTS WERE MIGRANT FARM WORKERS. OUR FAMILY LIVED IN POVERTY, BUT WHAT 
WE LACKED IN MATERIAL GOODS OUR PARENTS HADE UP FOR WITH ALOT OF LOVE. MY 
MOTHER WAS DETERMINED THAT MY BROTHER AND I WOULD GET A GOOD EDUCATION. 
^ . SHE OHEM TOLD US, "YOU ARE NOT GOING TO LIVE THE WAY WE LIVED OUR LIVES." 

I TOOK THIS ADVICE TO HEART BUT DID NOT DEVELOP A GEJHJINE APPRECIATION FOR 
EDUCATION UNTIL A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER SHOWED A SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
ME. SHE ENCOURAGED ME TO TRY OUT FOR THE SCHOOL'S DEBATE TEAM, WHICH LATER 
LED TO MY WINNING SPEECH CONTESTS AND COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS. IF NOT FOR MY 
PARENTS' FAITH IN EDUCATION AND THAT TEACHER'S SUPPORT, I WOULD NOT BE 
ADDRESSING YOU TODAY. THEY INSPIRED ME TO OVERCOME THE CONSTRAINTS OF THE 
ENVIRONMENT I WAS BORN INTO. Al© THEY HAVE PAVED THE WAY TO PROVIDE A 
BEHER WAY OF LIFE FOR OUR TEN-YEAR-OID SON, JASON. 

MANY HISPANIC PARENTS SEEKING A BETTER LIFE FOR THEIR FAMILIES HAVE TRADED 
THE BACKBREAKING LIFE OF THE MIGRANT FARM WORKER, OR HAVE FLED THE POVERTY 
OR POLITICAL UNREST OF OTHER NATIONS FOR THE HARSH REALITIES OF THE AMERICAN 
BARRIO. 

THEY ARRIVE WITH HIGH HOPES OF EARNING A STAKE IN THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFEr 
BUT THEIR DREAMS CAN EVAPORATE WHEN THEY FACE THE ALARMING HIGH SCHOOL 
DROPOUT RATE, GANG WARFARE W© DRUG ABUSE PROBLEMS THAT AFFLICT OUR HISPANIC 
COMMUNITIES. THESE PROBLEMS ARE NOT CONFINED TO INNER CITIES, HOWEVER; WE 
HAVE THEM IN ORANGE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, TOO. 
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ORANGE COUNTY HAS OVER 2.3 MILLION PEOPLE AND THE SECOND LARGEST CHILD 
POPULATION IM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. OUR MEDIAN AGE IS 32. LAST YEAR, 
OVER 42,000 BABIES HERE BORN IN ORANGE CCUJ^f. NEARLY 23 PERCENT WEB£ 
HISPAWIC. FULLY ONE-THIRD OF ALL ORANGE COUNTY STUDFJJTS FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH TWELFTH GRADE ARC HISPANIC. 

IN 1970, HISPANICS, ASIANS, AND OTHER ETHNIC GROUPS MADE UP 11 f'ZRCENT OF 
ORANGE COUNTY'S POPULATIOH. TODAY, THEY COMPRISE 25 PERCENT OF OUR 
POPUUTION, AND BY THE YEAR 2000, ETHNIC MINORITIES HILL MAKE UP MORE THAN 
ONE-THIRD OF ORANGE COUNTY'S POPULATION. 

THE IMMIGRATION REFORM ACT HAS FURTHER FUELED THE INCREASE IN OUR HISPANIC 
POPUUTION. OVER 150,000 PEOPLE HAVE APPLIED FOR AKNESTY IN ORANGE COUNTY 
ALUKE. OUR SCHOOLS ARE OVERFLOHING HITH ADULT HISPANICS, ASIANS AND OTHER 
MINORITIES WHO WANT TO LEARN ENGLISH SO THAT THEY, TOO, CAN BECOME AMERICAN 
CITIZENS, 
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IT IS PAIKFULLY IRONIC TO KE THAT AT THE SAME TIKE MANY HISPANIC ADULTS AS£ 
EKBRACING EDUCATION WITH OPEN ARMS, THEIR CHILDREN ARE TURNIKG THEIR BACKS 
ON SCHOOL. IN SANTA AKA, THE SEAT OF COUNTY GOVERKMENTr 23 PERCENT OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS DROP OUT. 

I AH DEEPLY DISTRESSED BY THE HIGH HISPANIC DROP-OUT RATE AND CONCERNED THAT 
A LACK OF INTEREST IN EDUCATION HILL INEVITABLY SHACKLE HISPANICS TO 
LOW-PAYING JOBS AND LOWER STANDARDS OF LIVING. 

I REALIZE THAT GOVERNMENT RESOURCES CAN ONLY STRETCH SO FAR. AT THE COUNTY 
LEVELr HE ARE STRUGGLING TO PROVIDE VITAL PRENATAL AND OTHER HEALTH CARE 
SERVICES^ JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS AND CHILD CARE SERVICES FOR OUR MINORITY 
POPULATION. BUTI AM CONVINCED THAT HE CANNOT SOLVE THE PROBLEMS OF THE 
HISPANIC COJfflUNlTY THROUGH GOVERNMENT SUPPORT ALONE. AT S(»ffi POINT, 
CITIZENS HAVE TO STEP FORWARD TO HELP. I WOULD LIKE TO PROPOSE THAT IT IS 
TIKE FOR HISPANICS TO HELP OTHER HISPANICS. 
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THE CONCEPT OF HISPANICS HELPING HISPANICS IS COMPATIBLE WITH A DEEP-ROOTED 
VALUE SYSTEM THAT MOST HISPANICS SHARE, WHETHER THEY TRACE THEIR FAMILY 
ROOTS TO MEXICO, CUBA, SOUTH AMERICA, CENTRAL AMERICA, PUERTO RICO OR OTHER 
AREAS. ONE OF OUR STRONGEST BONDS IS THE FOCUS AND' PRIORITY GIVEIJ TO^THE 
FAMILY. IN AMERICA TODAY, THE FUTURE OF THE HISPANIC FAMILY LIES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF ITS CHILDREN. 

A GRASS ROOTS EFFORT BY HISPANICS MUST BE A KEY COMPONENT OF OUR EFFORT TO 
SUCCESSFULLY COMBAT OTHER SERIOUS ISSUES AFFECTING HISPANIC YOUTH. WHAT I 
AM SUGGESTING IS A CONCERTED EFFORT TO FOSTER AND PR(»iOTE POSITIVE ROLE 
MODELS TO HISPANIC YOUTH. SUCCESSFUL HISPANIC MEN AND WOMEN CAN GIVE OUR 
YOUTH THE TOOLS TO BREAK THE BONDS OF POVERTY AND THE COURAGE TO ACHIEVE 
THEIR PERSONAL VISION OF THE AMERICAN DREAM. 

GOOD HISPANIC ROLE MODELS EXIST IN EVERY FACET OF THE ARTS, THEATER, MUSIC, 
SPORTS, EDUCATION, POLITICS AND BUSINESS. THE NATION'S HISPANIC 
ENTREPRENEURS OWN MORE THAN 400,000 BUSINESSES WITH A TOTAL OF OVER $20 
BILLION IN ANNUAL SALES. THE GREATFJl'LOS ANGELES AREA, WHICH INCLUDES 
ORANGE COUNTY, IS THE NATION'S LARGEST HISPANIC BUSINESS CENTER WITH AN 
ESTIMATED 66,000 HISPANIC FIRMS. HISPANIC BUSINESSMEN AND WOMEN REPRESENT A 
POOL OF TALENT WAITING TO BE TAPPED. MANY JUST NEED TO BE ASKED. 
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HISPANICS ARE TAKING THE INITIATIVE IN ORANGE COUNTY. LET HE GIVE YOU SOHE 
EXAMPLES: 

A GROUP OF 145 JUDGES, LAWYERS, HEALTH-CARE PROFESSIONALS AND OTHERS HAVE 
ESTABLISHED A "CAMPUS MENTOR" PROGRAM DESIGNED TO REDUCE DROP-OUTS AT THE 
- 'INTERMEDIATE-SCHOOL-LEVELV 'TEAHS='OF^TWO-"ADOPT""A'-CLASSRO<»!-OF^ABOUT-30 
STUDENTS, VISITING THAT CLASSROOM REGULARLY TO REINFORCE THE IMPORTANCE OF 
STAYING IN SCHOOL AND DIVERTING STUDENTS FROM GANGS AND DRUGS. THE GROUP, 
UNDER THE LEADERSHIP OF SUPERIOR COURT JUDGE MANUEL RAMIREZ AND FORMER 
DALLAS PUCEKICKER EFREN HERRERA, HAS RAISED A TOTAL OF $82,000 TO DATE, 
PROVIDING SCHOLARSHIPS TO 40 STUDENTS IN THE PAST -TWO YEARS. 

STUDENTS LIKE MARIA ADAHE, A MERIT SCHOLAR FROM SANTA ANA HIGH> SCHOOL WHO 
IS NOW AT THE NEW MEXICO MILITARY INSTITUTE MAJORING IN OCEANOGRAPHY; OSCAR 
CASTRO FROM SADDLEBACK HIGH, WHO HAS JUST ENTERED KARVARD AS A PRE-LAW 
STUDENT; AND MICHAEL SANCHEZ, AN HONORS GRADUATE OF KATELLA HIGH SCHOOL WHO 
IS NOW STUDYING ENGINEERING AT STANFORD. 

AN .'SXCITING EXAMPLE OF CORPORATE AMERICA JOINING HANDS WITH THE HISPANIC 
COMMUNITY IS THE HACER FOUNDATION - HISPANIC AMERICAN COMMITMENT TO 
EDUCATION RESOURCES, A NON-PROFIT FOUNDATION FORMED THROUGH THE JOINT 

EFFORTS OF Mcdonald's and mcdonald's independent franchisees, the founda- 
tion WAS ESTABLISHED IN 1985 IN TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO, m HAS ALREADY 
AWARDED NEARLY $250,000 TO DESERVING HISPANIC HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS WHO WANT 
TO PURS UE A COL LEGE EDU CATION. A NEW FOUNDATION HAS NOW BEEN FORMED BY THE 
MCDONALD'S OPERATORS' ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA A^olatALD 
MCDONALD CHILDREN'S CHARITIES, EXPAHDOK3 ON THAI SUCCESSFUL PARTNERSHIP TO 
BENEFIT lAlEHTED HISPANIC STUDFOTS IN OUR OHN COHHUHm. 
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ANOTHER PROGRAM HORTH HIGHLIGHTING IS SAFEHAP — SANTA ANA-FULLERTON 
ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS PROJECTS - IS A FEDERAUY FUNDED PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN 
THE SANTA ANA UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT AND CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY AT 
FULIERTON. ONE OF THE VERY SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS TO C(m OUT OF THIS PART- 
NERSHIP IS "FAMILY MATH" WHICH ENCOURAGES WHOLE FAMILIES TO COME. TO THE 
ELEKENTARY'SCH00LS'7N'^THE^EVENING''T0'D0''FUN-TYPE-MATH'6AMES-T0GETHER; 
THIS PROGRAM HELPS PARENTS TO UNDERSTAND WHAT THEIR CHILDREN ARE DOING IN 
SCHOOL. IT .PROMOTES AN INTEREST IN EDUCATION, AND HELPS PAREl^S TO BE 
SUPPORTIVE OF THEIR CHILDREN. THIS IS A SCHOOL DISTRICT, BY THE WAY, THAT 
IS 78% HISPANIC, WITH 54% OF THEIR STUDENTS IDENTIFIED AS "LIMITED ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT". THIS PROGRAM HAS ENJOYED SUCH SUCCESS THAT THE SCHOOL 
DISTRICT IS NOW DOING A "FAMILY READING" PROGRAM, AS WELL. 

IN APPROACHING THE NEEDS OF THE HISPANIC COMMUNITY FROM A DIFFERENT ANGLE, 
I RECENTLY JOINED WITH 29 OTHER LATINO ELECTED OFFICIALS TO FORM LEAOC - 
LATINO ELECTED AND APPOINTED OFFICIALS OF ORANGE COUNTY. FOR THE FIRST 
TIME, LEAOC BRINGS TOGETHER HISPANICS WHO HOLD PUBLIC OFFICE IN ORANGE 
COUNTY IN ORDER TO REACH OUT TO THE HISPANIC COMMUNITY AND PROVIDE 
LEADERSHIP ON CRITICAL ISSUES. THE PRIMARY FOCUS OF THE NON-PARTISAN 
0RGANIZATI(»1 IS TO INSPIRE HISPANIC YOUNG PEOPLE TO STAY IN SCHOOL AND TO 
ELEVATE THE ISSUES THAT CURRENTLY IMPACT HISPANICS DIRECTLY, BUT WILL 
ULTIMATELY AFFECT THE ENTIRE ECONOMIC FUTURE OF OUR NATION. 
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Z HAVE OUTLINED SOME CREATIVE PROGRAMS THAT HAVE BEEN IMPLEMEHTED BY 



CITIZENS IN' ORANGE COUNTY. WHAT CAN LOCAL, STATE AND FEDERAL GOVERNMENTS DO 
TO SUPPORT THIS GRASS ROOTS EFFORT? AS A START, I HAVE SEVEN SUGGESTIONS; 

1) RECOGNIZE INNOVATIVE AND SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS THAT STIMULATE HISPANICS 
TO HELP HISPANICS 

2) RECOGNIZE HISPANIC AND NON-HISPANIC ROLE MODELS WHO DEVOTE TIMS TO 
KEEPING HISPANIC YOUTH IN SCHOOL 

3) PROVIDE INCENTIVES TO BUSINESSES FOR HIRING A^ID TRAINING HISPANIC 
YOUTH 

4) EHCOUHAGE BUSINESSES AND FOUNDATI(»IS TO AHARD SCHOLARSHIPS 

5) ENCOURAGE MINORITY ENTREPRENEURS TO ESTABLISH BUSINESSES THAT WILL 
MEET THE CHALLENGES OF THE 21ST CENTURY 

6) PRC^iOTE AWARENESS OF EXISTING SERVICES FOR HISPANICS THROUGH 
BILINGUAL PUBLIC INFORMATION MATERIALS, ESPECIALLY ON HEALTH CARE 
SERVICES 

7) INTRODUCE THE LEAOC CONCEPT IN OTHER REGIONS 
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THERE'S A LOT THAT GOVERKMENT CAN DO, BUT WS NEED TO REMEMBER THE POKER OF 
THE INDIVIDUAL. SOMETIMES JUST ONE PERSON CAN MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE IN 
THE LIFE OF A DISADVANTAGED YOUTH. JAIME ESCALANTE OF GARFIELD HIGH, THE 
PHYSICS TEACHER PROFILED IK THE MOVIE "STAND AND DELIVER" HAS BEEN A 
^SHINING BEACON TO AMERICA'S LATINO YOUTH AND SHOWN THEM THE HAY OUT OF THE 
DARKNESS OF POVERTY, ILLITERACY, AND DESPAIR, INTO.BPJOTER FUTURES, MR. 
ESCALANTE SAYS THAT "FOR A YOUNG MAN OR KOMAN TO BE SUCCESSFUL, THEY MUST 
HAV^'GANAS'V'WHICH^ESSSNTIALLY-MEANS-'DESIRE'. - - ^ - - 

THERE IS A GREAT DESIRE IN THE HISPANIC COMMUNITY TO SUCo£ED. AS MR. 
ESCALANTE HAS PROVEN, ONCE THAT DESIRE IS CHANNELED IN THE RIGHT 
DIRECTION, SUCCESS KNOWS NO BOUNDS. BUT WS MUST AWAKEN AND NURTURE THAT 
DESIRE AND WS MUST START TODAY. 
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Chairman Miller. We have a vote on. We will break here for a 
couple minutes, run over and vote and come right back, and the 
committee will take the rest of the testimony. 

Timrik you. 

[Brief recess.] 

Chairman Miller. The Select Committee will reconvene. 
Dr. Petrovich, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF JANICE PETROVICH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ASPIRA ASSOCIATION INC., WASHINGTON, DC 

Dir. Pettrovich. Good afternoon, honorable members of the Select 
Committee on Children, Youth and Families. I am the. National Ex- 
ecutive Director of the ASPIRA Association, a community-based or- 
ganization whick has .been. W.orking^n behaJf of Puerto Ricani and 
other Hispanic children, youth and famil ies for over a quarter of a 
century. 

It is an honor and a privilege to have this opportunity to share 
with you some current information and my personal views on His- 
panic high school dropouts. ASPIRA has had a long-term involve- 
ment in drop-out prevention. Indeed; it was a concern about the 
enormous' school dropout rate of Puerto Rican youth in New York 
City that gave birth to ASPIRA 28 years ago. With a combined 
staff of 220, and over 900' volunteers, ASPIRA directly serves over 
13,000 Latino youth and 1,000 parents a year and expends over $6 
million on education related programming. 

We have also conducted ten major research studies on Hispanic 
dropouts through the years with the purpose of improving public 
understanding and creating awareness of its magnitude. Our ongo- 
ing advocacy work at the local and national levels centers on en- 
hancing^ the ability of schools' and the educational system to better 
serve Hispanic youth. 

My statement today will focus on what we know about Hispanic 
high school dropouts and what can be done to curb dropouts. I will 
not go into the importance of why we should curb Hispanic drop- 
outs- Your opening remarks, members of this committee, and the 
remarks of prior panelists, have identified the rea<H)ns. 

Economic competitiveness, national defense, ana the personal an- 
guish of poor families have been cited. These are certainly reasons 
enou^. Let me go into what we know about Hispanic dropouts and 
what we can do to curb Hispanic dropouts. 

Dropout data, some of which has been mentioned here, is some- 
what confusmg, and that is due to the different sorts of methods 
that are used to collect this information. There are yearly dropout 
rates. There are measures of high school diplomas in the adult pop- 
julation,,jhei:g.ar_e nationallongitudinal studies on cxopouts, and so 
on. ^ ~~ ^ — — 

While the numbers reported vary, one fact is certain, no matter 
how you measure it^ Hispanics lag behind educationally. Research 
data consistently show that Latinos are more likely to drop out of 
school. Most of the research conducted through the 1970s centered 
on the characteristics of students along with Qieir families and cul- 
tural backgrounds. This led to arguments that dropouts occur be- 
cause of deficiencies in individuals and fanailies. Few, if any, re- 
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^pectable researchers would now venture to uphold such a one- 
sided view. More receat research has produced a more balanced 
picture in whidi Ix^h the family backgroimd and school experi- 
ences affect the decision to drop out. 

I am sure that all of you have seen the data on the most recent 
study the national center for educati(Hial statistics put out r^ard- 
ing the dn^ out rate. Some of it was quoted by you, Mr. Chairman. 
One thing uiat we do know is that research conducted by the Fed- 
eral Government now confirms that dropping out of school is a 
complex phenomenon in which the back^oimd conditions arising 
from fainily, social, and econ(Hnic circum^»nces and school related 
factors all c<Hitiibute. 

This is a fact that people who work directly with youth realized a 
long time ago. First-hand experience with Hispanic youth led 
ASPIRA-foimders to develop^programs.that streng^^ 
skills and create opportunities for success in school. At Hie same 
time, the organization actively promotes changes in school policies 
and practices which impede this success. 

Because of its relation to family backgroimd, the goal of enabling 
every child to reach his or her full potential cannot be reached 
without comprehensive social and ecojKMMC reform. This morning 
the panelists were indicating some areas in which such reforms 
should take place. Without these changes the tendency for parents 
who are less schooled to continue to have children who are less 
schooled will persist. 

There are, nowever, important changes which need to occur in 
the educational ^stem that can contribute to reducing dropout 
rates. The first and foremcst neei is for a. renewed federal conmait- 
ment to educational equity. Improved and expanded data collection 
and dissemination on information on Hispamc students, is needed. 
Some of the concerns raised hy some of the panelists and some of 
the members of the committee this morning had to do with the fact 
that collection and reporting of data on Hispanics is not adequate. 
The samples are too small, you can't generalize, you can't study 
the subgroups, you can't say anything about the subgroups. There- 
fore, in. order to understand the -problem, data collection has to be 
improved. Larger samples of lEspanics are needed to ensure reli- 
abUity of data* In addition, data should include participation of 
Hiflpanics in federal programs, school enrollment and dropout rates 
for all levels of schooling. 

Also important is to require accountability of federally supported 
education progr,jiis, and to encourage accountability of all educa- 
tional institutions by closely monitoring student outcomes. This 
should include a range of acnievement measures, dropout rates and 
information about students' preparation for future work force 
needs and/or higher education. 

AnoffiM^unportant'strat^-is-to-identify-and e^animodeLKO:. 
grams. This, was another concern raised this morning. There are a 
lot of model programs out there, and I submit to you that ASPIRA 
certainly is one. IMssemin'^.ting information on how these programs 
operate and assisting the development and the strengthening of 
these programs would do mu6h to curb Hispanic dropouts. 

Encouraging and assisting young Hispanics to become educators 
is another issue that was mentioned this morning, and that is of 
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primaiy importance. The students -in our schools, the Hispanic stu- 
dents in our schools, have very few teachers who are Hispanic, who 
understand -where they are coming from or who can serve as role 
models to them, and if there are few teachers, there are much 
fewer principals and school board members. 

There are programs that exist that can be used as models to en- 
courage Hispanics to become teachers. It is important to redouble 
efforts to recruit Hispanics into policy-making positions in the fed- 
erally funded institutions, agencies, and programs. 

It is important to do something about school financmg. One of 
the greatest problems that face our children is the inequities in the 
per capita expenditures for the students m the different r^ons 
around the country and even within the same state. Federal incen- 
tives and other inducements to encourage states to move towards 
the adoption of^ more equitable school finmicing schemes would 
help. -~ 

The disparity in per pupil expenditures must be addressed. If 
not, those who are property poor will be relegated to poor schools. 
Assisting Hispanic community-based organizations and institutions 
with a history of effective service to Hispanics to expand their serv- 
ices is something I mentioned already. 

^ Also important is identifying and eliminating barriers to full par- 
ticipation of eligible Hispanics in federally-sponsored education 
prograins. A last recbmmendation, also mentioned this morning, is 
promoting, developing, and maintaining literaqr programs for 
adults with limited proficiency in the English language. 

These are some of the strategies that answer a question posed 
this morning, what can we do. I think that if attention is paid to 
doing what I submit, a lot can be done to curb Hispanic dropoc^ts. 
It is dear that changes in school policies and practices are needevJ 
.in order to make schools more responsive to an increasingly diver- 
sified student population,, but to promote effective change one criti- 
cal element must be present, and that is community involvement 

The involvement of the Hispanic commimity is vital to ensure re- 
sponsiveness and to provide needed support to students and their 
families. Commimity involvement should be a prerequisite to fiind- 
ing any program designed to reduce Hispanic dropout rat^. I ap- 
preciate the time that you have given me ,to speak to you today, 
and I hope to have the opportunity to respond to some of yoiu: 
questions. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dr. Janice Petrovich follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Janice Petrovich, Ep.D., National Executive Director. 
ASPIRA Association, Inc., Washington, DC 

Good morning, honorable inenbers of the Select Coinnittee 
on Children Youth, and Families • I am the National 
Executive Director of the ASPIRA Association, an 
organization which has been working on. behalf of Puerto 
Rican and other Hispanic children, youth, and families for 
over a quarter of a century; My name is Janice Petrovich 
and it is an honor and a privilege to have this opportunity 
to share with you some cur rent ^ information and my personal 
views on Hispanic high school dropouts. 

ASPIRA has had a long term involvement in dropout 
prevention. Indeed, it was a concern about the enormous 
school dropout rate of Puerto Rican youth in New York City 
that gave birth to ASPIRA twenty-eight years ago. With a 
combined staff of 220, and over 900 volunteers, ASPIRA 
directly serves over 13,000 Latino youth and 1,000 parents a 
year and expends over $6 million on education related 

— - 'programaing,. ,vre .haye^al^ conduced ten major research 

studies on Hispanic dropouts througfi the years with the 
puzrpose of improving public understanding and creating 
awareness of its magnitude. Our ongoing advocacy work at 
the local and national levels centers on enhancing the 
ability of schools and the educational system to better 
serve Hispanic youth. 

My statement today will focus on what we know about 
Hispanic high school dropouts and what can be done to curb 
dropouts. I will first, briefly address the topic from a 
historical perspective. Then I will review what current 
research tells us about dropouts. Finally, I will set forth 
some policy recommendations. 

The Evolution- of the> Dropout Phenomenon 

The discourse on the dropout phonomenon has been 
undergoing a process of change during this century. 
Available data show that in 1900, 90 percent of male youths 
did not graduate from high school > By 1920, still 80 
percent did not graduate. A high school diploma was 
however, not necessary to finding a job and contributing to 
the economy during this time. It was not until the 1950 «s 
that over 50 percent graduated, but not until the 1960 's did 
the dropout rate begin to concern people. Incongruously, 
this is when dropout rates reached their lowest point. 

National interest in the improving education was fueled 
by political reasons in the 1960 * s and by ec[uity concerns . 
This was the Sputnik era^ and the United States was worried 
about maintaining technological superiority. Also, women, 
African Americans and Latinos began fighting to overcome 
social and economic disparities* As data began to 
differentiate between males and females, blacks and whites, 
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inequities became more obvious. Host argunents for 
decreasing dropout rates were based on moral concerns about 
equity and justice. 

The moral impetus for equality of opportunity that was 
the hallmark of the 1960's has, in the 1980's, shifted to an 
economic impetus to maintain global competitiveness. This 
shift is characterized by a focus on changes in U.S. 
demographics and their potential effect on the competitive 
position of our economy in the world. 

Demographers confirm that the face of this nation is 
changing. Today, 14 percent of all adults in the United 
Sta1:es — and 20 percent' of all children — are members of 
minority groups. By the year 2000, one-third of all school 
age children will fall into this category. Already in our 
25 largest cities and metropolitan areas, halZ of the public 
school students come from minority groups. 

Hispanics are projected to comprise the largest 
minority group in the country in the very near future. This 
country needs to find ways of ensuring that these future 
•workers -have e the .skill s..re quired ^ in , an in^i^^ 
technological world. For the individual without a high 
school diploma, the opportunity of finding gainful 
employment is becoming more and more difficult. 

' Hispanic Dropouts? What We Know 

Dropout data are too often confusing due to the 
different measurement methods used. There are yearly 
dropout rates, there are measures of high school diplomas in 
the adult population, and there are national longitudinal 
studies on dropouts. While the numbers reported vary, one 
fact is certain: no matter how you measure it, Hispanics 
lag behind educationally. Research data consistently shows 
that Latinos are more likely to drop out of school. 

Most research conducted through the 1970 "s centered on 
the Characteristics of students along with their families 
and cultural backgrounds. This led to arguments that 
dropouts occur because of deficiencies in individuals and 
families. Few if any, respectable researchers would now 
venture to uphold such a one-sided view. More rscent 
research has produced a more balanced picture in which both 
the family background and school experiences influence the 
decision to drop out. 

The National Center for Educational Statistics 
published a study just this month which summarizes much of 
what we know about Hispanic dropouts: 
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o Hispanics drop out of school at a higher rate than any 
other major ethnic group in the United States* Thirty- 
six percent of Hispanic 16 to 24 years old were high 
school dropouts in October 1988 compared to 15% of 
blacks and 13% of whites* 

o While higher proportions of Hispanics and blacks drop 
out, by far the greatest number of dropouts are white* 

o Dropout rates are much higher in the cities than in the 
suburbs* 

o Hispanics dropouts are far more likely to have 
completed six years of schooling or less (31% of 
Hispanics compared to 5% of non-Hispanics* ) 

o The higher the family's socioeconomic status, the less 
likely a student is to drop out of high school* 

o While dropout rates are higher for most minority 
groups, those from non-English language home 
backgrounds, and those from single-parent families, the 
majority of dropouts do not have these characteristics* 
Of all dropouts, 66 percent were white and 68 percent 
~~ caiae_from...tworparent .families^__ „ 

o Students were more likely to drop out if they attended 
a public school, were enrolled in vocational or general 
programs, were overage for grade or had repeated a 
grade, missed school for reasons other than illness, 
and reported low grades* However, the vast majority of 
students having pnc or more of these characteristics 
did not become dropouts* 



In short, research conducted by the federal government 
now confirms that dropping out of school is a complex 
phenomenon in which the background conditions arising from 
family, social and economic circumstances and school-related 
factors all contribute* This is a fact that people who work 
directly with youth realized a long time ago* First hand 
experience with Hispanic youth led ASPIRA's founders to 
develop programs that strengthen a student's skills and 
creates opportunities for success in school* At the same 
time, the organization actively promotes changes in school 
policies and practices which impede this success* 

Policy Recommendations 

Because cf its relation to family background, the goal 
of enabling every child to reach his or her full potential 
cannot be reached without comprehensive social and economic 
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reform. Without these changes, the tendency for parents who 
are less schooled to continue to have children who are less 
schcoled will persist* There are however, important changes 
which need to occur in the educational system that can 
contribute to reducing dropout rates* 

The first and foremost need is for a renewed federal 
commitment to educational equity* This implies: 

o Improved and expanded data collection and dissemination 
of information on Hispanic students* Larger samples of 
Hispanics are needed to ensure reliability of data 
reported and to allow analysis of differences between 
Hispanic subgroups* Data should include pairticipation 
of Hispanics in federal programs, school enrollment and 
dropout rates for all levels of schooling* 

o Requiring accountability of federally supported 

education programs and encouraging accountability of 
all educational institutions by closely monitoring 
student outcomes* This should include a range of 
achievement measures, dropout rates, and information 
about students* preparation for future workforce needs 
and/or higher education* 

o Identifying and expanding programs with proven success 
in. improving, the educjitional opporti^ and outcomes 

for Hispanic students, dissemiriafing information 'on 
these model programs, and assisting the development of 
new programs* 

o Encouraging and assisting young Hispanics to become 

educators: teachers, principals, school board members* 

o Redoubling efforts to recruit Hispanics into 
policymaking positions in federally-funded 
institutions, agencies and programs* 

o Providing financial incentives and other inducements to 
encourage states to move toward the adoption of more 
equitable school financing schemes* The disparity in 
per pupil expenditures within states must be addressed 
in order to improve all schools* If not, those who are 
property poor will be relegated to poor schools* 

o Assisting Hispanic community-'based organizations and 
institutions with a history of effective service to 
Hispanics to expand their services* 

o Identifying and eliminating barriers to full 

participation of eligible Hispanics in federally 
sponsored education programs* 
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o Promoting, developing and maintaining literacy programs 
for adults with limited proficiency in the English 
language. 



It is clear that changes in school policies and 
practices are needed in order to make schools more 
responsive to an increasingly diversified student 
population. To promote effective change, one critical 
element must be present: coamunity involvement. The 
involvement of the Hispanic community is vital to ensure 
this responsiveness and to provide needed support to 
students and their families. Community involvement is key 
to effective intervention. 

Community based organizations such as ASPIRA contribute 
in important ways to enhancing the potential of students to 
succeed in school. We facilitate the involvement of parents 
by mediating between the parents, the student and the school 
and often interpreting school policies, we work to increase 
the self concept, expectations, aspirations, skills and 
involvement of students in educational activities. We 
involve volunteers as mentors, role models, counselors and 
tutors. Coiamunity involvement should be a prerequisite to 
funding any program designed to reduce Hispanic dropout 
rates. 

Thank you. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Guerrero. 

STATEMENT OP GILBERT GUERRERO, EDUCATION DIRECTOR, 
GUADELUPE CENTER, KANSAS CITY, MO 

Mr. Guerrero. Thank you for having the opportunity. About six 
years ago I was a talent search counselor at Westport Junior High 
School in Kansas City. My job was to get Hispanic kids to talk 
about going to college. I didn't have any kids coming into me. I 
wanted to figure out what was going oh. 

We started to look at some of the demographics of dropouts. One 
thing came: out real obvious. It was a lot of the Hispanic dropouts. 
We are talking second, third generation. There was a big signifi- 
cant factor that a lot of them had been withheld early in their 
school years. We saw that as one of the most blatant things we 
couid start working on. 

^ We wanted to start doing dropout programs beginning at an ear- 
lier age. We wanted to start at kindergarten. So we started looking 
at some of the things. Some of the things we saw was that reten- 
tion was very bad. Retention to a study that was done by Lauri Orr 
for the National Council of La Raza showed that kids that were re- 
tained psvchologically suffered damage as if there was somebody 
that was lost in their family. There had been a death in the family, 
that emotionally damaged a lot of kids. 

We saw that Hispanic kids were vastly more represented as not 
being , at .great level. So we started Aca^emia del Pueblo in 1984. 
Kansas City has about 32^000 Hispanics, 80 percent of 'Mexican 
origin. Eighty-five percent are native born. We wanted to really 
start making a dent in that problem. Academia del Pueblo started 
with the kids being identified in kindergarten, in second grade. 

We also didn't want to lower expectations just because these kids 
were doing poorly. Ms. Chavez said that her grandfather didn't 
have a diploma. Well, we say like in the 19th century the Germans 
could talk to the cows in German they would give milk, the Swedes 
to the com, and they would grow. My grandfather could curse a 
spike on the railroad, and it would go, but our kids are facing com- 
puters, so in the Academia we started early. We are identifying 
Idds in kinderg:arten. 

We are starting to work with them in math, science and reading, 
providing them five and six hours of instruction a week. The im- 
portant thing about Academia is before the child can be enrolled, 
the child must sign a contract, the parent must be involved, the 
arent has to go to parent training sessions. The parent has to do 
omework rules. The parent has to set aside at least two tunes a 
week for 15 minutes at the minimum to read with their child. 

Over the last four years we have served 200 kids. In the reading 
program, we have seen two-year jumps in reading. Our kids are 
now computer literate. We are taking kids to colleges at fourth 
grade. We are intervening a lot earlier, and we are making a dif- 
ference, and I am seeing that. One thing that I really think we 
made the most improvement is in our parents. 

We weren't just going to train our parents and tell them they 
have to get involved and go to a school board meeting and attacK 
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the school board. We trained them, we taught them what the de- 
segregation plan was about. We told them about their rights. We 
told them^ about testing. We talked about nutrition. We talked 
about getting kids sleep, and we started mobilizing parents. 

After a while they started going— they formed ^the Westside Edu- 
cation Task Force that started going to meetings, started making 
change. In Kansas City Hispanics are 4 percent of the school popu- 
lation. We are under a desegregation plan. We are the minority 
within the minority. That's, not only in Kansas City, but in Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Chicago. We kind of get lost in the shuffle, and so 
m had to do stuff ourselves because the school district, for one 
thing, under a desegregation plan had a lot of things on their 
mind. 

They didn't have time to concentrate on us. We couldn't afford to 
keep falling further and further into the hole. V/e started doing it. 
After the Immigration Reform Act, our immigrant parents started 
gettmg more and more involved, and in fact have almost taken 
over our advocacies program, arid so the question— I really have 
some problems when I see immigrants are the reason for the prob- 
lem, I really have because once they are motivated and once you 
start working with them, and it is not easy, you have to go out and 
pt them, they start working, one thing like the school district 
here, family math, family reading, we also started that program. 

We have made some big differences. We have. Our school was 
gomg to be closed. We got it reopened. We saved bilingual educa- 
tion m our neighborhood. We started Head Start in our neighbor- 
hood. It has all been done through the efforts of parents that were 
teamed. One thing that is difficult for us is that the Guadelupe 
Center started these programs with no support from Government 
and really no support from the school district. 

The^ felt that we were criticizing them or that maybe they 
weren t doing their job. Our thing was that we couldn't wait any 
longer, the longer we waited, the more r,.. waited, the more and 
important we fell behind, so we started. Now, we got funding from 
the Gannett Foundation, we got funding from the neighborhood re- 
investment corporation. It was all private funding. 

We have developed our programs over the five years from the 
private sector, and basically it has been Hispanic on Hispanic. We 
have been working with our kids. That was good. If we didn't do it, 
nobody else was going to do it. 

The problem is, though, when I look at Government to help us 
out, and it m^ not be a big thing now, though, but Government, 
wewent, we took the initiative. We got the corporate response. 

^ ^ drying out once you get it start- 

willing to fund model programs and first year pro- 
grams. They are not willing to keep you going. When I would have 
m my beginning year one or two grants that would run me the 
whole year, I have got to get eight, nine, ten grants to keep the 
program going. That really takes away tune from the program. 

Also Government, Department of Education, tends to look to the 
school districts to implement the programs or to find a model. I say 
widen your focus a little bit, look to the community-based organiza- 
tions, look what's happening out there. 
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The National Ciouncil of La Raza has a national initiative called 
Project Excel that we were one of the first to start in the program. 
TWs fall we will have seven Academias across the country, in 
places like Falls Church, Virginia, Milwaukee, Oklahoma, Phoenix, 
Chicago. When I started Academia four years ago, I was just 
hoping to God it would not die in Kansas City. 

It has proven itself. The programs are there. The problem is that 
we can start them, but we need help to keep them going. Thank 
you. 

[Prepared statement of Gilbert Guerrero follows:] 
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Prepared SrATEaiSNT op Gilbert Guerrero, Education Director, Guadelupe 
Center, Kansas Crrv, MO 

?2..?H5^S 212351^^2^* - and m p^tvATE onbs havjs a greater 

IMPACT OH FUTURK OPI>ORTUMITY AND CyU«i5R SUCCESS THAN SCHOOLV 
llSS*L?^.^^lf«9^ BIGHTBEH , AMBSiSk CHILDRbS 

SPEND TOE MAJORITY OP THEIR DAYTIME HOURS IN A CLASSROWf. 
EARLY EDUCATIONAL SUCCESS OR FAILURE DICTATES TO A lS 
EXTENT A STUDENTS EXPECTATIONS FOR THE FUTURE, INCLUDINGI 
WHETHER HE/SHE KILL SEEK POST SECONDARY EDUCATION AND THUS 
WIDEN THE ARRAY OF CAREER OPTIONS. A"" 

FOJIMANY LOW INCOME. AND PARTICULARLY HISPANIC CHILDREN THE 
SS^SSSL^^^^^'^^M^^T^O^'S^INS EARLY, MANY HISPANIC 
CHILDREN, BECAUSE OF XAHGUAGE AND READINO DIFFZCULTISS, 
SOCIOECONOMIC FACTORS WHICH AFFECT EDUCATION, AND/OR 
IHADSOUATB EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FAIL 
ONE OR MORE GRADES. OFTEN THESE CHILDREN REPEAT KINDERGARTEN 
AND OTHER EARLY ELEMENTARY GRADES. AS A RESUX/T THEY ARB 
5JS!!5S^^^^^ 9^^^ PEERS. AT EVERY GRADE LEVEL A 

LARGER PERCENTAGE OP HISPANIC CHILDREN ARE ENROLLED BBLOH 
GRADE LEVEL THAN HON-HISPANIC CHILDREN, WITH APPROXIMATELY 
10% OF HISPANIC CHILDREN AGED 18-13, AND ABOUT 25% OF THOSE 
AGED U-20 ENROLLED BELOW GRADE LEVEL. JUST 5% OF WHITS, 
NON-HISPANIC CHILDREN 8-23 AND 9% OF WHITES 14-20 ARE 
ENROLLED BELOW GRADE LEVEL. 

STUDIES HAVE. 8H0WM THAT SCHOOL DELAY IS PERHAPS THE MOST 
IMPORTANT DETERMINANT OF POOR STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT. THESE 
STUDIES AND STATISTICS EXCERPTED FROM THE LATEST NATIONAL 
CENSUS^ INFORMATION INDICATE THESE YOUTH FREQUENTLY EXPERIENCE 
DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS, BOREDOM AND LOW-SELF IMAGE AND RUN A 
HIGH RISK OF EVENTUALLY DROPPING OUT OF SCHOOL. FULLY ONE- 
THIRD OF HISPANIC YOUTH AGED 16-24 ARE HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 
AS COMPARED WITH JUST 13.4% OF WHITE YOUTH. WHILE HISPANICS 
IN THE EARLIEST GRADES HAVE ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS SIMILAR TO 
THOSE OF N0N-HISPANIC8, SYSTEMATIC AND CONSISTENT DIFFERENCES 
TYPICALLY ARE ESTABLISHED BY THE FOURTH GRADE. BY THE EIGHTH 
GRADE HISPANICS ARS MORE THAN TWICE AS LIKELY AS WHITES 
(64.21) AS COMPARED TO AIMOST 100% OF WHITES AND BLACKS. 
AFTER NINTH GRADE THE STATISTICS FOR HISPANIC DROPOUTS BECOME 
BLEAKER. ACCORDING TO STUDIES CONDUCTED BY THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF LA RAZA THE HISPANIC DROPOUT RATE IS HOVERING AT 
40%. IK KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, THE ESTIMATE IS 45% TO 50% AT 
THE TWO SCHOOLS THAT PRIMARILY SERVE THE' HISPANIC STUDENTS OF 
OUR COMMUNITY. THERE ARB A VARIETY OF REASONS WHY STUDENTS 
LEAVE HIGH SCHOOL WITHOUT RECEIVING A DIPLOMA. STUDIES HAVE 
SUGGESTED SEVERAL COMMON FACTORS WHICH IDENTIFY POTENTIAL 
HISPANIC DROPOUTS. SOME OF THESE ARE PERSONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS, SOME ARE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SCHOOLS THEY 
ATTEND. 

PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS INCLUDE HIGH RATES OF ABSENTEEISM, 
LACK OF ACADEMIC SUCCESS, LOW PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT AND LOW 
SELF FSTBBK. BEING OVERAGE FOR HIS/HER GRADE ALSO APPEARS TO 
CONITRl^UTB TO A STUDENTS LIKELIHOOD TO DROPOUT. SCHOOL 
FACTORS INOWDE LACK OF HISPANIC ROLE MODELS AMONG TEACHERS 
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AND OTHBR SCHOOL STAPP, AND lACK OP APPROPRUTE PROGRAHS TO 
NSST LXK6UAGK NEEDS. 

IN 1985 THE GUADAtDPE CEHTER IHC. IN COOPERATION WITH IHB 
NATIONAL^ COUNCIL ^OP LA RAZA PORHULATED. STRATEGIES TO ADDRESS 
THE PROBLEMS OP EARLY SCHOOL PAILURX. THE PIRST PROGRAM WAS 
THE ACADEMIA DSL PUEBLO, IT WAS DESIGNED TO ASSIST AT RISK 
AND. OIPTED CHILDREN IN GRADES X THROUGH 4» LOCAL SCHOOLS 
IDBNTIPISD THE PARTICIPANTS AND THE" CENTER PROVIDED THE 
EDOCATIONAL SERVICES. PARENTS WERE REQUIRED TO SIGN CONTRACTS 
THAT REQUIRED THE. ESTABLISHING OP HOKENORX RULES, CHECKING 
OPP ON HOMEWORK AND OP SETTING ASIDE TIMES TWICE A WEEK TO 
READ WITH THEIR CHILDREN. THE PARENTS WERE ALSO REQUIRED TO 
ATTEND AT LEAST SIX PARENT SESSIONS A YEAR. 

THE ACADEMIA WAS STARTED IN APRIL OP 198$ AND HAS SERVED 
APPROXIMATELY 200 CHILDREN, SINCE IT'S INCEPTION WE HAVE BEEN 
ABLE TO SEE ZMPROVEHSNT XN THE STUDENTS ATTITUDE A DECLINE IN 
ABSENCES AND ACADEMIC GROWTH, THE CENTER LEVERAGED CORPORATE 
SPONSORSHIP TO SUPPORT THE ACADEMIA READING COMPONENT THAT 
HAS RESUin^ED IN TWO YEAR READING JUMPS POR THE .PARTICIPATING 
CHILDREN. COMPUTER LITERACY AND HATH SKILLS HAVE ALSO 
IMPROVED AMONG THE ACADEMIA STUDENTS. 

THE ACADEMIA IS A YEAR ROUND PROGRAM THAT SERVES STUDENTS IN 
GRADES K-4, STUDENTS ARE ASSISTED WITH THEIR READING AND 
ENGLISH SKILLS AS WELL AS OTHER ACADEMIC AREAS. THE STUDENTS 
RECEIVE 9 HOURS OF APTER SCHOOL INSTRUCTION A WEEK, STUDENTS 
WITH SERIOUS READING PROBLEMS ARE GIVEN ADDITIONAL 
INSTRUCTION UP TO POUR HOURS A WEEK WITH A MODIFIED ACADEMIC 
PROGRAM. THE PROGRAM ALSO PROVIDES LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION TO 
LTHXTED- ENGLISH SPEAKING STUDENTS, THE' ACADEMIA MAINTAINS A 
TEACHER STUDENT RATIO OP 15 TO X, EACH TEACHER IS STATE 
CERTIFIED AND IS ALSO ASSISTED BY A HIGH SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 
PEER TEACHING ASSISTANT, SINCE THE PROGRAM BEGAN ALL HIGH 
SCHOOL PEER TEACHING ASSISTANTS HAVE GRADUATED AND ENTERED 
POST SECONDARY EDUCATION, TWO FORMER TUTORS WILL GRADUATE AS 
TEACHERS. ONE IN 1989 AND THE OTHER IN 1990, LAST YEAR THE 
ACADEMIA ALSO BEGAN OFFERING IN SCHOOL READING ASSISTANCE AND 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT COURSES TO OUR PARTNER SCHOOLS, 

IT IS WITH THE PARENTS OF THE C<»{MUNm THAT THE CENTERS 
EDUCATIONAL WORK HAS HAD THE HOST SIGNIFICANT IMPACT ON THE 
CHILDREN. AND THE EDUCATIONAL FUTURE OP THE WESTSIDE. THE 
PARENT CONTRACTS MANDATED PARTICIPATION BUT TO INSURE IT THE 
CENTERS EDUCATION STAFF HAD TO VISIT EACH RECRUITS HOME. 
THESE MEETING HELPED TO FORM A BOND WITH THE PARENTS AtfD THE 
SBQfiBAH THAT HAS HELPED FACILITATE INTERACTION AND 
PARTICIPATION. THE FIRST COUPLE OF YEARS THE PARENT PROGRAM 
CONCENTRATED ON PRESENTING MONTHLY MEETINGS FOR PARENTS TO 
HELP THEM HELP THEIR CHILDREN IN SCHOOL AND EDUCATE THEM 
ABOUT THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AND THEIR METHODS, AS THE YEARS 
PROGRESSES WE SAW A GROWING INTEREST OF PARENTS TO GET 
INVOLVED, SHORTLY THERE AFTER THE CENTER WITH THE ASSISTANCE 
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OF THB PARBNTS, BUSINESS AND COHKUHITY XiEADBRS THE WESTS IDE 
EDUCATION TASK yORCE WAS FORMED. THROUGH THIS CROUP MANY FOR 
SSrSiSS^ ^ SSSiif^'""^^*'^ FOR'THE EDUCATION 0? THEIR 
CHILDREN. TOBX JUMPED FUU, FORCE INTO ADDRESSING THE 
DESEGREGATION PLRH NANDATBO FOR KANSAS CITY PUBLIC. SCHOOLS. 
THEV CHALLENGED AND WOK CONCESSIONS FROM THE BOARD OK SCHOOL 
SIZE, BUILDING UXATIOHS AND SCHOOL CLOSINGS. AFTER THE 198$ 
ACT PASSED MANY MORE IMMIGRANT PARENTS BECAME 

ZNyoziVEa iN the croup once the svsRmssNT fear of 

DS-^ORTATIOM MAS LIFTED. THESE LIMITED ENGLISH SPEAKING 
PARENTS HAVE TAKEN THE LEAD MANY TIMES IN THE PAST 12 MONTHS 
TO KIN NE^I .EDUCATIONAL CONCESSIONS FRM THE DISTRICT AND THE 

£2H2?:,*5S^XJ5H?5S w maintain oue hbadstart and bilingual 

EDUCATION PROGRAMS IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS. THEY FOUGHT 
TO HAVE LEARNING MODULES BUII/T IN ORDER TO PROVIDE SPACE FOR 
BILINGUAL CLASSROOMS. THERE BIGGEST VICTORY HAS BEEN THE . 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS CONSENT TO ADD A NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL TO THE 
DSSEGRBGATION -PLAN. MANY OF THESE PARENTS . HAD SERIOUS DOUBTS 
AND FEARS MHEK CONFRONTING. THE DISTRICT AND COURT OFFICIALS. 
HUCH OF THESE FEARS BASED ON THEIR CNN LACK 07 EDUCATION AND 
OR ENOLISH SKILLS. MITH THE SUPPORT OF THE PARENT PROGRAM AND 
TBn^ FELLOW. PARENTS REPRESENTATIVES MADS ELOQUEN^i', AND 
POWERFUL PLEAS FOR THEIR CHILDREN AND THE FUTURE OF THEIR 
CHILDREN. 

THE BMPOMZRMEIIT ASPECT OF TOE -HIOGRAM HAS INCREASED IT'S 
^9Si?J^^ FURTHER BY DEVELOPING' EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR THE 
PARENTS. IN MARCH r THE CENTER BEGAN THE FAMILY READING 
PROGRAM NITH.THE ASSISTANCE' OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA 
3AZA AMD THE U.S. DEPT. OF EDUCATION. THIS PROGRAM IS WORKING 
WITH LIMITED ENGLISH SPEAKING SKILLS TO IMPROVE LITERACY 
SKILLS AND LEARN ENGLISH. THE PROGRAM ALSO ENCOURAGES THE 
PARENT PARTICIPANTS TO DEVELOP IN ATMOSPHERE IN THEIR HOMES 
THAT PROMOTE LITERACY AND THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION. THE - 
PROGRAM WILL ALSO INTRODUCE PARENTS TO THE COMPUTER AND USE 
IT IN ZT^S INSTRUCTION DESIGN. 

THE GUADALUPE CENTER INC. IS NOT ALONE IN ADDRESSING THE. 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF HISPANIC CHILDREN. THIS FALL WITH THE 
ASSISTANCE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LA RAZA 24 CITIES WITH 
COUNCIL AFFILIATES WILL START SIMILAR EDUCATION PROGRAMS. 
THESE COMMUNITY BASED ORGANIZATIONS HAVE: DEDICATED TIME AND 
STAFF TO IMPROVE THE' QUALITY OF EDUCATION OF OUR' YOUTH. THE 
GUADALUPE CENTERS SUCCESS WITH THESE PROGRAMS HAS NOT BEEN 
EASY TO ACHIEVE. IT HAS REQUIRED A GREAT DEAL OF HANHOURS AND 
EDUCATION, THE GUADALUPE CENTER INC. AND ALL THE COMMUNITY 
BASED ORGANIZATIONS MUST AND WILL ALNAYS STRUGGLE TO KEEP 
THESE EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS FUNDED* MANY TIMES IT IS EABY TO GET 
FIRST TIMS MONIES TO IMPLSMBNT THE MODELS, THE DIFFICUIA" JOB 
IS THE SECURING OF MAINTENANCE FUNDINoi 

THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD ALSO MODIFY IT'S EDUCATIONAL 
OUTZOOK ALSO. THEY SHOULD INVESTIGATE FUNDING COMMUNITY BASED 
DROPOUT PROGRAMS AND WIDEN THE POSSIBILITIES FOR RECOVERY OF 
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OVR STUDENTS. 

TOE COHHUNITV BASED 0RGAHIZAT10H8 ARE NOT IN OPPOSITION OF 
THE SCHOOLS , BUT ONtV WANT TO HBLP THEM DO AH ALREAOy 
DZFPXCUI/T JOB. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you. 
Ms. Hargrove. 

STATEMENT OP HANDI HARGROVE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
BEXAR COUNTY WOMEN'S CENTER, SAN ANTONIO, TX, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY OLIVIA E. RAMON 

Ms. ELargrove. Good afternoon. 

I am Randi Hargrove. I am Executive Director of Bexar Ck)unty 
Women's Center, San Antonio, Texas. Thank you for the opportuni- 
ty to be here. I am pleased to share with you some of the things we 
do that impact lives in our commimify. Cfur conuniinity in San An- 
tonio is on the west side and is largely Hispanic. 

The Bexar County Women's Center was founded in 1977, and it 
is a private, not-for-profit organization. Originally, it focused on 
women's heeds, but in the last few years we have moved increas- 
ingly to a family orientation. We serve women, husbands, children, 
entire families. Our clientele last year was 58 percent female and 
42 percent male. 

A majority of our clients are Hispanic, about 56 percent. About 
34 percent are Anglo. The remainder is black and other. 

'Hie s^ments which I have mentioned very closely reflect the 
ethnic demography of the City of San Antonio. Each year we have 
about 30,000 calls for assistance. We receive and utilize some 10,000 
hours of volimteer service, and it is through the volunteer service 
that we are able to respond to the needs of our community. 

The volunteer persons are both— they are representative of the 
communihr as well, whether they are providing clerical skills, 
whether tiiey are serving as role models in our Mi Carrera Pro- 
gram or in other areas. They pretty well reflect also the ethnic de- 
mography, both of our city and of our clientele. I would like to tell 
you some of the programs that we have that serve our community. 
-We believe first of all that we try to serve our conununity 
through counseling, employment, and education. <^e of our coun- 
seling programs is called A.V Jl., a very gentle sounding name. 

It serves men who batter their mates. The men are referred to us 
by their county courts in Bexar County, and they must pay for 
their intervention. 

Intervention consists of therapeutic sessions of 12 weeks, two 
hoiurs each week, and as I said the men must pay for these ses- 
sions, but it is here that they learn to accept responsibility for 
their behavior and to learn alternative methods that are more a 
appropriate to reJi^tionships. About 70 percent of our client popula- 
tion in A.V.E. is Hispanic. 

Those courses are conducted for speakers of English only and 
also for speakers of Spanish only. 

We like to focus on the employment because we think that the 
economic self-su£Bcien(y of any person, of any citizen, is probably 
at the root of his or her well being. 

We have one job training partnership pn^ram, on the job train- 
ing, 8Jiid we try to match the needs of the private sector and also 
the people who are looking for and who want a job. 

As I said, it is a very small program, but we are pleased that of 
persons who were placed lasted year, over 85 percent of them were 
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still at work in a foll*>w-up survey, so even though the number was 
small, we are pleased to know that the job is lasting. 

We also have the largest dislocated worker program in the 
Alamo area. It is funded, through Title m, of course, o f JTPA. 

With Texas economy reeling, more and more long-time dedicated 
workers are finding tnemselves unemployed and look to our dislo- 
cated worker program, whether it is for a quick reentry into the 
job market or whether they need retraining because their skills 
have become obsolete. 

For larger layoffs, such as one that is going on right now, we 
take the program to the site. Particularly at Fort Sam Houston, 
where a l^off of about 600 people has just occurred, we have 
opened an on-site, full-service facility for those persons who will be 
looking for other employment. 

Last year we placed about 400 persons into the job market 
through the dislocated worker program. In three months thus far 
this year we have served 500 people, so Texas is reeling, as indeed 
is the case in many places across the country. 

For clients who come to us who have basic education needs, we 
focus on two areas— dropout prevention and literacy. I would like 
to tell you briefly about a program which was begun about five 
years ago called Im Carrera* 

Mi Carrera was established to provide young, disadvantaged His- 
panic women opportimities to explore non-traditional careers with 
the ultimate goal being to keep them in sciiool. 

We provide these yotmg women assortiveness training, self- 
esteem, decision*making experience, how to go through an inter- 
view, how to have a resume, and also to focus on, we hope^ a non- 
traditional career. At this point we may just settle for focus on a 
career. 

Recently Mi Carrera was expanded to include a program for 
middle school young women. We began to realize that perhaps if 
we waited until they were in high school, we were a little bit late. 

The Pa&adera componente meet once weekly, and it is a group 
support activity to provide these same opportunities to young 
women who are in middle school. The drop out rate for Hispanic 
females in Texas is 43 percent. Last year for those young women 
who went through the Mi Carrera Program, the dropout rate was 9 
percent. We try to find young Hispanic women to serve as role 
models for these young cliente of ours and to expose them to a 
wider world of opportunity. 

I would like to give you two examples of young women who have 
been in our Mi Carrera Program. One young lady was a former 
gang member. She now earns a successful livmg as a construction 
worker. 

We also have a young woman who became a truck driver who, 
prior to her experience in Mi Carrera, that was not even a remote 
possibility. 

V7e have some other young women who perhaps have not en- 
tered non-traditional emplojrment but have, in fact, entered college 
or extended vocational training schools. 
The other area in education that we focus on is literacy. This is a 
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It is funded by the Job Training Partnership Act. We utilize 
ahncst entirely volunteer tutors. They receive specialized training 
from a curriculum developed by the local community collie dis- 
trict. 

After their training they meet with the clients with whom they 
are appropriately matched, set their own schedules for twice a 
week, two hour sessions tutoring. When the clients reach the ap- 

Sropriate level, we like to refer them to adult basic education or 
rED preparation classes which are also held on site with us. 
I am very pleased for you to hear from Rfc. Olivia R^on, who is 
one of our participants in the literacy program. 

Ms. Ramon. Good afternoon. I ask the members to have patience 
with me. My name is Olivia Ramon. I am a wife, a mother of five 
children, and I am 42 years old. I have been wanting to learn how 
to read. 
Excuse me. 

Chairman Milleb. Don't be nervous. We are very, very relaxed 
on this committee. You just proceed in any manner in which you 
are comfortable. Don't worry about it, Olivia. 

AIs. Ramon. Thank you. 

Since I was in elementary school, kids alw^ made fun of chil- 
dren that didn't know how to read. They would put you in rows. A, 
B, C, and D, and they would teach the A and B students first. We 
were the last ones because we were a lot slower. They didn't know 
how to give help to persons who were slow. 

I got by because I had a good memory. Once I heard something, I 
remembered it. I used to think it would be so great to be an actor, 
and in a way, I became an actor, because I lied even to myself be- 
cause I could not read. 

Then a year ago, I learned about the literacy program at the 
Bexar County Women's Center. I called, and I was interviewed. I 
was JTPA qualified, and then was tested. I started on the pro- 
gram — words and more words. It was not easy for me. I felt like 
just quitting, but I didn't, thanks to God. 

My tutor, Jeannie Kever, supported me 100 percent. I have 
learned to read, and the proof is that I am reading this to you. 
More proof is that last winter, I was able to write — am sorry — a 
note to my youngest son's teacher. That may sound like a small 
step, but to me, it was a giant one. 

Learning to read has made me be persistent. Next is my GED 
and maybe college. I have always hoped to have a business of my 
own, and I now have a family child care at home. I believe that 
children diould be educated when they are small. Reading books 
on educating children has opened a new world for me. If I can help 
educate children now, it can help them when they start school. 

I remember back then people were ignorant about illiteracy. But 
let us not be that way any more. The United States of America is a 
rich country in many ways, so let us be a smait country, with 
smart people. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thaiik you. 

Ms. Hargrove. If I may add to that briefly, every word of that 
was written by Ms. Ramon, which is a great accomplishment for 
her, and we are very prond.^ ^ 
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I thank you very much for your patience in listening to us. It has 
been a very brief description of the services which we provide in 
Bexar C!ounty Women's Center, but we are pleased to share them 
with you. Thank you for the opportunity, 

[Prepared statement of Randi Hargrove follows:] 
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Prepareo Statement op Randi Hargrove, Executive Director, Bexar County 
Women's Center, San Antonio, Texas, accompanied by Mrs. Ouvia B. Ramon 

Good Homing. Chaiman George Killer, Congressmen Thootas Bliley and 

Lamar Smith and other distinguished oenbers. Thank you for extending the 

invitation to appear before this Cotcaittce. I an Randi Hargrove, 

Executive Director of Bexar County Wooen's Center in San Antonio, Texas. 

I an pleased to share with you the ways by which our activities and 

services impact lives in our cooaunity. 

The Bexar County Women's Center, founded in 1977, is a private, not for 
profit organization. Although focused on wocn's needs, no segment of 
the population is excluded ftoa services. The Center has, indeed, moved 
.to a family orientation. The design of our services to encourage 
healthily functioning families reflects the importance of family in 
Hispanic culture. 

Our mission is to help women and their families grow toward economic and 
emotional self-sufficiency through counseling, employment and education. 
Located on the west side of San Antonio, our client population is 
fifty-eight (58%) percent female and forty- two (42Z) male. A majority 
(56%) is Hispanic; 34% Anglo, 7% Black and 3% Other. These segments 
I closely reflect the ethnic demography of our City. 

Each year responses are made to 30,000 calls for assistance. We receive 
and utilize some ten thousand hours of volunteer services annually. Our 
volunteers also reflect the population in San Antonio. Wliether providing 
skills for clerical duties, information and referral activities, serving 
as resource persons for Mi Carrera or tutoring clients in reading, 
forty-seven (47%) percent of volunteer services (about 400 hours per 
month) are given by Hispanics. These citizens arc giving back to their 
community by practicing Bexar County Women's Center's philosophy of 
offering a hand up instead of a hand out. 
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Our clients are legion &nd their cries are ftll too fasdlar throughout the 
land: the young wife and Mother* bruised and beaten » bewildered and terrified 

for her life — terrified of leaving and worset still, o£ staying; the husHand 

who perpetrated the terror — sick of hlsself and knowing no alternatives; the 

loyal c«ployee» after years of faithful service, finding himself unemployed; 

the fifteen year old young wooant pressed by friends to drop out and Join thctt 

on crack street; the wooan suddenly thrust into the role of breadwinner with 

no skills, no education and no idea of how support herself and her family; the 

adult who cannot progress any further in a Job, because he cannot read. 

CXXJNSELIHG 

A.V.E. 

Our unique prograa. Alternatives to Violent Eeooting (A.V.E.) utilizes, 
professional therapeutic , intervention to help end the cycle of doocstic 
violence. Hen referred to the program by the courts oust pay for the 
intervention where they learn to understand and accept responsibility for 
their violent behavior. In group sessions of ten each they learn to identify 
and control anger and develop nore acceptable skills for personal 
relationships. By intervention rather than incarceration, A.V.E. saved the 
taxpayers of Bexar County over $168,000. in the last two years. An evaluation 
conducted by the District Attorney's office showed that of the one hundred 
nine ncn who completed A.V.E. last year, only one had a subsequent record of 
coaplaint or arrest. A.V.E. groups are facilitated specifically for speakers 
of English only and for speakers of Spanish only. The client population of 
A.V. E. is coapriscd of 70Z Hispanic ncn. 
EHPLOYMEHT 
OJT 

On--the^ob training is a JTPA service designed to serve the needs of the 
business comunity and the client who needs and wants a Job. Our prog ran has 
helped caployers and eaployees neet the deoands of the workplace. After Job 
readiness classes, the participant in on-the-job training is placed in a 
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private sector business for specific trainlag by the eaploycr. In this soall 
JTPA program last year, half the 39 people place vere Hispanic and the 
£ollow«up rate of caplojisent Is at 85 .TZ. 
Dislocated Worker Center 

The single largest service coaponent at the Woiben's Center is the Dislocated 
Worker Center, funded through Title III of JTPA. The purpose is the quickest 
feasible re-entry In the labor force. 

With Texas' cconoay reeling, ajore and oore long-time, dedicated cfflployecs are 
finding themselves unemployed and look to our Dislocated Worker services to 
help then cope with a trauma they are unprepared to deal with. This program 
provides personal and career counseling services, classes In job search skills 
and job club and prepares the people as quickly as possible for another job. 
Supportive services and retraining for those whose skills have become obsolete 
will help make a brighter tomorrow. For larger lay-offs, ue take the s-srvlces 
to the sice— as we are doing at Fort Sam Houston In the closing of the San 
Antonio Real Property Hanagcracnt Association. Here six hundred area residents 
have received notice of lay off and a full service office is now operating on 
the premises of Fort Sam Houston. Last year we placed AOO people back Into 
productive jobs In San Antonio. Since July of this year, we have already 
served over SOO dislocated workers. 

In part responsible for the success of this program. Indeed, for all our 
services, is the Individualized attention given to clients and their needs. 
FPUaTIOH 

For those clients lacking basic education, Berar County Women's Center 
Cfflphasires two areas: drop out prevention and literacy skills. 
Mi Carre ra 

Mi Carrera (My Career) was established to provide young, disadvantaged 
Hispanic women still in high school, opportunities to explore non-traditional 
career options and to obtaia summer job experience. The purpose is to keep 
the young women in school by providing assertiveness training, self-esteem 
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buUdlog. dodsloQ nicing ezperieoce, intervieving cecholques, resuae writing 
and career go*! pLmning. Receocly. HI Csrrcra expanded to include a 
coapoocnt for joung vomcn in middle school colled Pisadcra (Stepping Stone).. 
Pasadera is an on-site group support activity conducted weekly at Gus Garcia 
and TruAan Kiddle Schools in the heart of th: Vest Side. 

The drop out rate for Hispanic feaales in Texas is forty-three (A3Z) percent; 

the drop out rate for Mi Carrera participants lest year was 9Z. By design, we 

seek young Hispanic career wocBCn to serve a role nodels for these clients, to 

expose thea to wider worlds of opportunity And possibility. 

One fonacr gang saeabcr, now both a Mi Carrera and a high school graduate, 

earns a successful living as a contruction woricer; several have gone on to 

attend college and others attend vocational training schools. 

The success rate Mi Carrera enjoys is in part attributable to the self-estcea 

and s^lf- image the young woocn build and in learning to focus on how to 

inprove theiv: econoaic self-sufficiency. 

Literacy 

Designed priaarily for adults and funded by JTPA, the literacy prograa 
utilizes volunteer tutors who, after specialized training, are tiatchcd with a 
client and arrange their own schedules for one to one tutoring. Clients and 
tutors ncct twice a week for two hours each accting. Approxioately half the 
tutors and half the clients are Hispanic. 

The goal of this activity is to raise the reading level of participants one 
grade level in twenty-five weeks. Upon reaching an appropriate level, clients 
arc encouraged to attend either Adult Basic Education or G.E.D. preparation 
classes, also held on site. In order to qualify for the service, applicants 
artist Beet JTPA incoae guidelines. How this progran chjnges lives can ,t3ore 
aptly be described by Mrs. Olivia Raaon, one of our participants. 
(TestljKony by Mrs. Eaaon) 

Good Morning. My naae is Olivia E. Raaon. I aa a uiic, a taother of five 
children and I as 42 years old. 
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I*ve been wancing to learn hov to read since I was in eleaentary school. Kids 
always nadc fun of the children that didn't know how. They would put you in 
rows - A, B, C, D - and they would teach the A and B students first. Ve vere 
the last ones, because we were a lot slower. They didn't know how to give 
help to persons who were slow. I got by because I had a good aeaory. Once I 
hsard something, I renesbered it. I used to think it would be so great to be 
an actor and in a way, I became an actor, because X lied, even to myself 
because I could not read. Then a year ago, I learned about the Literacy 
program at the Vocacn's Center. I called and was interviewed. I was JTPA 
qualified and then was tested. I started on the program. Words and more 
words. It U3S not easy for me. I felt like Just quitting, but I didn't, 
thanks to God. Hy tutor, Jeannie Kever, supported mc lOOZ. I have learned to 
read and the proof is that I am reading this to you. More proof is that last 
winter I was able to write a note to my youngest son's teacher. That may 
sound like a small step, but to me it was a giant one! Learning to read has 
iaade me be persistent. Next is my G.E.D. and maybe college. I had always 
hoped to have a business of my own. I now have a family child care at home. 
I believe that children should be educated when they are small. Reading books 
on educating children has opened a new world for me. If I can help educate 
children now, it can help them when they start school. 

I remember back then» people were ignorant about illiteracy but let us not be 
that way anymore. The United States of America (U.S.A.) is a rich country in 
mny ways. So let us be a smart country with smart people. 



Representatives, thank you for your courtesy in listening to our very rapid 
description of the services we offer at Bexar County Women's Center and the 
changes which they make possible in human lives. This is how we offer a hand 
up instead of a hand out! 



Thank you. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you to all of you for your testimony. 

You know, I guess the problem that continues to confront us is 
what I consider somewhat of a mismatch between resources and 
the problem, and that often is oversimplified in the notion that 
therefore, what you are really talking about, is additional federal 
money, but I think it is broader than that. But I wouldn't v/ant to 
lead anybody for a second to believe that I don't think we should 
have additional federal mpney, much more federal money, but 
♦ what each of you has demonstrated is a notion that there are very 
successful models, and one of the things this committee is about is 
to try to got policymakers aware of models that work at the local 
level. 

And yet. Supervisor Vasquez, you talk about what you and His- 
panic professionals have done in Orange County, in the mentor 
program, and Mr. Guerrero, your program in Kansas City that is 
now going to be replicated; and Ms. Hargrove, your program, and 
Ms. Rodriguez on tne first panel, a program of tremendous success 
and fairly good longeviiy in terms of these programs, but yet, what 
we really see is that most of our resources continue to be funneled 
in a- very foiinal system that if you had to grade, it, is failing, and 
yet we continue to plug in, you know, billions of dollars into an 
education system that is failing many of the people that you are 
addressing, that is not providing either the interest nor the support 
for those young people to stay in the program, that shows them 
they can Be a judge or a doctor or a professional person, or they 
can get a better job, own a home, or they can learn to read or they 
can aspire to higher incomes or professional life. 

There is a mismatch here in terms of these resources. This isn't 
to condone it, but I don't find it to be a terribly illogical conclusion 
for young minority people to drop out of our school system. I don't 
find that— it is like people that I see run away from home— we in- 
vestigate the home fife. It is logical you would nm away, and that 
troubles me, though. I mean, that really troubles me greatly, and I 
don't think we are going to solve this problem with volunteers. 

We are going to find many wonderful examples of how we should 
be approaching it, but then how do we sustain it, I guess. 

Supervisor Vasquez. I think we are fundamentrMy in a retooling 
process. On the local level, you know, one of tne critical issues 
facing Orange County is the issue of prenatal care. What we have 
found is that prenatal care in the Latino culture, the Hispanic cul- 
ture, be it Mexican, central or South American, is sdmost nonexist- 
ent. I mean, just the term, there is a lack of comprehension, what 
is prenatal care, why should I have prenatal care? 

The ^stem is retooling itself so that the message is made clear 
in the communities and in the barrios that prenatal care is impor- 
tant to the health of that child in the mother's womb, is important 
to the health and the welfare of that mother, and consequently, 
you know, thsre is a process that is changing. 

I think the process is changing in public schools. If you will, the 
conventional PTA approach of punch and cookies does not work in 
the barrio because many of those parents and many of those house- 
holds are struggling just to keep food on the table, let alone have 
the time to participate in those extracurricular activities. Yet the 
fact of the matter is that with some great margin of success, some 
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school districts have even retooled that process and are uang a dif- 
ferent approach into the Hispanic household to get the mom and 
dad to participate in the process. 

I guess I would borrow from an old saying of old fire fighters, "It 
is not a matter of how much water you throw on a fire, it is how 
you throw the water." I think that is what it comes down to. We 
are jucfeing the 'OOs, a lot of people said the decade of the '80s was 
the decade of the Kispanics, which suggested if you didn't do it in 
the '80s, it was all over, and that was tihe end of it I think we are 
on the tJureshold of a very exciting transition, a recognition that we 
do have to retool the process if we.are going lo be successfiil. 

I would not be so i^orant..5ir, to dei^ to you that it is a daily 
battle because of diveiiity within the Hispanic community, be it 
Cubans, Central Americans, Puerto Ricans, South Americans. 
There is a diversity, that is a problem that is yet to be crystalized 
and identified for purpose of strategy, but I think what we are basi- 
cally sayiag I thiim, m summ^, what I have heard today is that 
we ave going through a retooling process because now there is a 
grovmig and a continual recognition that in a Hispanic community, 
children in particular, are an important element, not only to the 
fu.ture of the Hispanic community but to the future of the economy 
of this country because thq^ are going to constitute a very large 
percentage of the labor force in the fiiture, and it is a future at 
stake for everybody. 

Mr. GuKERERo. I would like to add one thing. 

Mr. Packard. Would the Cliairman yield for just a moment on 
that same point and then maybe panel members, as they address 
it, c^ be specific in this area. Have we determined— you see, most 
of this panel represents small, local or regional groups or agencies 
that are tailor made to serve a need within their area. Orange 
County, Texas, and Kansas City, Missouri, and other places. Are 
there some characteristics of the local programs that are going on, 
some of them very successful, that could be adapted to a national 
or a federal level? 

I think that is where the chairman was concerned. How can we 
develop a federal strategy that will still be as successful as many of 
our local and r^onal strategies. 

In other words, what are seme of the characteristics of some of 
your programs that are working at the local level that would also 
work in a federal strategy or f&ieral program. 

Ms. Hargrove. If I may respond to tnat, one characteristic of all 
of our programs, runs tmroughout, that tends to account for some 
of the successes that we have had is the individualized interaction 
between, whether it be a staff person or volunteer, and client. That 
ip how i do bee the marriage of federal dollars, and yes, we do need 
mo:re federal— I don't mean my agency, I mean all of us who are 
attacking on this front— but it needs to be a marriage of federal 
dollars and volunteerism, because you don't have enough federal 
dollars to have an individualized interaction for all the people who 
need it. 

Dr. Petrovich. If I may, Aspira operates in five states and 
Puerto Rico, anu the District of Columbia, so it is pretty broad. The 
services that we offer tend to be adapted to the local commimity, 
but there is also a core that is present in all of the Aspiras. I think 
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there are some things that you can l^late, but there are some 
characteristics of these programs that you can't, and what I tried 
to do in my testimony is identify some of those areas in which I 
.think that there should be some legislation. 

Certainly there are problems in the schools, and those have to be 
addressed. There are practices of which you have heard very per- 
sonal stories here that are holding our kids back. 

I think that through legislation you could strengthen the role of 
commumty organizations in educational programming because it is 
through the involvement of parents and the people in the commu- 
nity who feel what is wrong, that schools can be aided in develop- 
ing programs that are effective. 

A very important piece of any sort of legislation that you under- 
take IS that parental involvement, that community involvement be 
built into any sort of programming that results from federal legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Guerrero. Council of La Raza's Project Excel mitiative, sev- 
eral of the Academia's, there is going to be 24 cities this year that 
IS gomg to implement a Project Excel. The Project Excel model has 
programs from elementary to recovery, and one thing that when 
we start a program was with the process of, if it works here, where 
we are gomg to get it or else. 

What the council is doing is doing is a very strong evaluation 
piece, findmg curriculums that are cheap for community based or- 
ganizations, that can implement family math, family reading, those 
kmds of programs, so the council La Raza's initiative was based on 
the fact that hey, if it works here, lefs get it going someplace else. 

Once again, the problems is we can't get it started. The problem 
sometunes comes in keeping them going. 

Mr. Vasquez. If I may add, Mr. Chairman, I think one of the 
common threads that I think binds everybody here, as well as some 
of the other witnesses that have testified today, is that if you listen 

n J *^ *® program, like Aspira, Aspire, Mi Carrera, we 
t^ked about the Mentor program, Hacer— which is to do, I think 
what you see here is one of the common threads is the concept of 
the role model. 

You can't underestimate that^ because you are dealing with a 
community that for many generations and for many years, never 
had anyone m terms of a role model. You didn't have the Edward 
James Olmos who now are major actors, somebody that children 
^d young people can look at and aspire to, and say I can be one of 
fliem, or Anthony Munoz, the huge lineman that plays in the NFL. 
There were years past where you never would have thought that 
you would have seen a man of his size in the line-up of an NFL 
team. 

^ In Iflie business, in science, and so on, and so forth, I think it is 
important to not underestimate the importance of role models that 
have lacked in the past that are now tliere for the present, and for 
the fuhire. That is why they can have a very critical impact 
through our educational system, and that is why I thmk Mentor 



programs and role model progiams are also very critically impor- 
fa«f if^ a very positive way to give some tangible evidence that you, 
g |^(^"^ °® ^ success. 
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Chairman Miller. I am a little worried SmaTEaward-Olmosr- 
When he came into my office the other day, he threw me out of my 
desk. He said he was tired of talking to white guys behmd a desk. 
So he sat behind the desk and I sat on my couca, and he made me 
answer the questions. I don't like this busmess. It is all gomg a 
Httle too far at this point. [Laughter.] 

I guess my concern is m Orange County, most people could not 
describe the makeup of your county, because they have a vision ot 
Orange Ctounty which sort of stops at John Wayne Airport, the 
county is so much more complex than that. Like my county. Contra 
Costa County has changed so dramati:ally, but what worries me 
about these programs is how do we make them— I mean, ttus is our 
problem to some extent, except that you have to hve with the re- 
sults, so I would like to have you in on the beginnmg. 

You know, I don't think that most schools, and I mean the 
school, and even more so a school district for the most part reaUy 
welcomes these kinds of programs, because I suppose that if Mrs. 
Ramon's parents were in that classroom and saw then: daughter 
put int<< a line of desks and then sort of treated differently than 
others, they might have raised hell, and certainly she would today 
if she went into a school and saw one of^ier five children, you 
know, excluded from the opportunity to learn to read. Bu- we both 
sit on the Education and Labor Committee. I have been on it for 15 
years, and I don't get the notion that this is an estabhshment that 
will welcome all you people in. , . r i. i 

Now, Mrs. Petrovich suggested a whole series of changes formal- 
ly within that system that should take place to make it more com- 
patible with educating better a higher number oi Hispanic chil- 
dren, but you are right, what you offer is something that usually 
our education system cannot do, and that is you work with famihes 
^d,jyou look at the whole famUy,.what else is going on in this 

If somebody is beating the other parent, it may be that the kid 
doesn't show up for school, they are embarrassed or temfied or 
what have you, and somehow these problems have got to Ire dealt with. 

It seems to me a place like Orange County is one of those com- 
munities where that has to take place in a sense, because the 
school system wasn't set up 25, 30, 40 years ago to deal with these 
lands of problems. But now they exist in what is, as you pomted 
out, an increasing proportion of the county population. 

That, I guess, is" what Ron Packard and myself and others are 
figuring, how do you get that into the »ystem, because we want to keep 
the kids in the system. , , „ mr. * 

I love anecdotal evidence about viropouts who do weU. The vast 
amount of evidence is that most of them don't do ternbly well. 

Dr. PErmoviCH. If I may, Mr. Chairman, when Aspira started up 
28 years ago, we had to push our way into the schools. Ihey didn t 
want us there. But now we have schools caUing us, because they 
want us there. Why? Because the amount of kids who are Hwpanic 
in those school systems has increased so dramatically, but their 
ability to deal with them isn't any better than it usea to be. 

They see us as a way to help them, 2nd m fact, we do. And there 
are schools that have a room in which sits an Aspira counselor 
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^during school hours paid by Aspira with in-kind space donated by 

"^^blsnscIfOo L ^ — — — ^ 

The school provides classrooms for us to have our students meet 
after school, in school clubs, so such a marriage does exist with 
some of our organizations, and such a thing is possible. 

I think that particularly in cities which are feeling the pain of 
having some of their chilcken drop out that this is a possibility and 
that it's happened before. ^ 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Guerrero? 

Mr. Guerrero. There is a serious problem we haven't talked 
about too much is role models. One of the main, important role 
models is teachers. Only 2 percent of this Nation's teaching force is 
Hispanic. They are concentmted in very heavily Hispanic areas. 
* In the midwest, Kansas City, forget % you are not going to see 
that many. We see it as a problem. 

. I know mycelf there is no counselors. When I was in high school, 
I was pretty much a straight A student I went to my counselor. He 
said, Gilbert, you've got good grades; join the Air Force. 

Thank God my leg got broken, and I couldn't go in. Otherwise, I 
would have been in the Air Force and not gone to coU^e. But 
those people that are there who can make a difference aren't tiiere. 

In the midwest, our schools of education are 20 years behind. 
They are looking at us as if we just came yesterday, and we have 
been there since 1919 in Kansas City. 

Our schools of education have to change with how they will be 
dealing with the chan^g classrooms. I think the most important 
thing we got out of academia is we took high school students and 
identified them to be peer tutors. At the same time, I indoctrinate 
them on the importance of education. 

Next year, I have two of them coming back -as teachers certified 
by the state. 

Chairman Miller, Mr. Packard? 

Mr. Packard. I think the black community in America has been 
demanding more than perhaps their share of our society, dollars 
and programs at federal and local levels for the last 30 years. 

It may be time, it may be past time for the Hispanics to really 
become a vocal group that says we wajt our fair sliare of programs 
and federal dollars. Not more dollars. 1 don't know that we can gen- 
erate more dollars. But certain^, they have not received as much 
as a minority group as perhaps some of the other groups. 

The concern that I have in relation to the question that we have 
aheady been looking at is, what kind of characteristics does a fed- 
eral level program have to have, to attain the success that your 
local programs are having. , 

One of the real dilemmas, is that we tend to lose the flexibility, 
that our local ijrograms have, as we develop the federal program. 

If we cannot identify the specific characteristics that must be in 
a federalized program to tailor make it to local needs, then perhaps 
it would fail as often otu: federal programs do. 

When 1 was raising my children, I struggled getting one of my 
sons to achieve Eagle Scout, which was a goal of our family. Rnal- 
ly, when he turned 15 and a half, and he was looking forward to a 
driver's license, I said, no driver's license until you become an 
Eagle Scout. 

er|c rt^Se 
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]H e didn't believe me at first, but we held to it, and after he 
lEume3^6rh'e"qui£iay*wdrked*on''Eagle-Scout^ 
Virginia that tiiey liave a program now, I think it is a law, that 
says no driver's license to an 18 year old who drops out. 

I understand that within one year, they cut back their dropout 
rate to half of what it was. Now, will that work nationally? Would 
that work in Orauige County? Would that work in other cases. 

Ms. Hargrove. That particular law was passed in Texas and 
went into effect September first. It is too early to tell, but I hope 
that it will have the same effect on cutting on the dropout rate. 

He or she cannot have driver's license. 

Mr. Packard. That is a pretty hefty arm twister, isn't it? Would 
it work in California where we rely so much on our cars? 

Mr. Vasquez. The statistics that I saw last year, Los Angeles has 
the second largest Mexican population in the world, second only to 
Mexico CSty, it would be a tough law to enforce because you have a 
percentage of people who are here without documentation and 
have not applied for amnesty. 

I guess the illustration I would use is a 15 year old who came 
over here on a train from Mexico and 36 months later he is a 
strung-out heroin addict with $150-a-day habit, never went to 
school and never really got into school, he is driving around, and 
all kind of similar stories are multiplied many thousands of times 
over. 

As you have identified the automobile is. such an important part 
of life in Orange County and Southern California in general that it 
would be a monumental enforcement problem, let alone that I 
don't know that it would be that effective. 

Mr. Packard. I punished my wife more than my son when I 
wouldn't let him have his driver's license. He needed a chauffeur. 

Also, Mr. Vasquez, you mentioned in your testimony that you 
have a imique— and it may not be all that unique, but it is working 
in our area program of adult education for the Hispanic parents 
particularly in language training. 

Obviously, that is a very, very key area of growth and progress 
among our EUspanic community or any community for that matter. 

Do you know how many of your adults attended language class 
in Orange Coimty and how many of those were naturalized as a 
result of learning English that bein^, a requirement of the natural- 
ization process? 

Mr. Vasquez. I don't have the specific numbers, but I can indi- 
cate to you that that is one of the major shortfalls in Orange 
Ctounty. When you have 150,000 people who apply for anmesty and 
one of the requirements is English class, as one of the previous 
speakers on the previous panel testified, we have the same situa- 
tion, people are wrapped around buildings four or five times, trying 
to meet the requirements. 

We don't have the classrooms nor the space nor the teachers to 
meet the demand; and whatever the numbers are, we are falling 
way, way short of what we need to process those individuals. 

So as far as the English for purposes of naturalization on the 
English Reform Act, we are far, far short, because we don't have 
the space. 
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Mr. Packard. Out Supreme Courts have determined that it is 
not l^al for schools to turn away children of school age. Would it 
be reasonable to also not only require or to enact our school sys- 

■^ms^y-^t*the-high*school4eveUfor«davdoping.classesJoi:.R^^ 
adult education? Would that be a reasonable approach? We do edu- 
cate the children, but the parents sometimes need education just as 

' badly. 

Mr. Vasquez. I think if anyone needs a gauge of whether or not 
there is an interest in education, I think the response under the 
Immigration Reform Act to learn English is a clear indicator of the 
willingness imder the right kinds of circumstances, if there is an 
incentive here, But the bottom line is that there is a will. 

I think we have to market the program to adults and, of course, 
those-rrand I am not an expert on commimity colleges, but I am 
sure the commimity college ^stem would talk about their over- 
crowding situation right now as it exists today. 

We have to be prepared to deal with that should that occur. 

Mr. Packard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the wit- 
nesses testifying. I was particularly impressed with all your testi- 
mony and the great progress you have made in a special program. 

Chairman Miller. I don't know that we got Intimately diverted 
this morning or whether we were arguing something that really 
doesn't make a great deal of difference, and that is the question of 
whetherpeople have not obtained a high school education--or dropped 
out, whether or not they were native bom or whether they were foreign 
bom. My thought was that our history would show that most of these 
people are going to remain here, and in all likelihood, we will eoimt on 
them to participate in our economy. 

Taking that all together, you state in your testimony that His- 
panics drop out of school at a higher rate than any other ethnic 
group. Are you still comfortable with that statement after the testi- 
mony you heard this moming? 

Dr. Petrovich. Yes, definitely. 

Chairman Miller. So we are saddled h^^re with a problem that 
essentially affects millions of young children with whether or not 
they are going to have the educational attainment. You know what 
I find interesting is that having dealt with the Immigration Reform 
Act, Congress is now considering the notion that if we cannot find 
skilled workers in this country, be they nurses or engineers or phy- 
sicians or what have you, that we are now going to allow legal im- 
migration from other countries to fill that, those slots. 

I don't know if that is the right answer or not, but it strikes me 
as curious, the fact that when we have millions of children, be they 
Hispanics or blacks or Anglo children in this country, that if given 
the chance if they leam to read and participate and stay in school, 
that they, in fact, themselves may be able to fill the slots in the 
coming years. 

I just am worried that policy makers are starting to factor into 
the equation Hispanic dropout rate, and rather than dealing with 
it, ?ay we must bring in X number of people from West Germany 
or the Philippines or wherever to make up for that. 
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It may turn out to be one of the more interesting debates in this 
country. I think that clearly the Hispanic community has a great 
stake in that debate because if we are simply gting to factor that 
in and deci de tha t that is part of the burden that we carry in our 
economy, aSaTKe way"t<>^£ike'nip'fornt^ 

immigrants, skilled individuals, I think we are going to have a seri- 
ous, serious problem here with respect to certainly the Hispanic 
community and the other minority commimities in the country 
that suffer this disproportionate dropout. 

Dr. PtoROviCH. in doing that, let s say that were the case, that 
the country coimted, on the fact that there were going to be a 
nimiber who did drop out, I would like to remind this body that we 
pay for it. We pay for it up front, or we pay for it at the back end. 

We end up paying more on the back end in terms of students 
who drop out. 

It is much cheaper to keep a kid in school and to have him grad- 
uate from high school than to deal with eveiything that comes 
after a kid drops out of school. ^ 

Dropouts are much more highly represented among the crimi- 
nals in this coimtry, among drug abusers, among people on welfare, 
among the unemployed, and all of tiiis comes out of our pockets, 
too. 

So, it is much cheaper to pay for the schooling of these kids than 
to pay to solve the problems that dropping out creates. 

Chairman Miller. You won't hear any argument from this com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Packard. I think, Mr. Chairman, you bring out an interest- 
ing point. The opportunity is still there for jobs. No segment of our 
socie^ at least under the economic prosperity that we are enjoying 
here m this coimtry now, is locked into low paying jobs. 

We simply have to find a way for them to become competitive for 
the better jobs. The jobs are there, I think. And your point certain- 
ly, importing or opening the door to importing higher paid, to fill 
higher paid jobs than it is a matter of finding a solution to the 
complacency or the set of circumstances that keep them locked into 
a low paving job. 

The jobs are waiting for them if they will just find a way to com- 
pete for them. 

Oiainnan Miller. Yes? 

Mr. Guerrero. The JTPA program is not serving our kids. The 
Hispanics in our communiiy are working poor, and we are just 
barely above the guidelines so we don't even get into the programs 
meant to help our kids. 

To me, that is an iiyustice. If you want to work for maybe mini- 
mum wage, you will be penalized for it. 

In Kansas City, that is the biggest problem we have, getting our 
kinds served. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you very much for your testimony; and 
Ms. Ramon, thank vou very much for your courage to come for- 
ward and testify on behalf of not only you but I think a lot of other 
parents and individuals who find themselves in the same situation 
and hopefully your courage will be an example to others. 

I am sure we will benefi^ but I know your five children will ben- 
efit by your actions. 
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Soi thank you very much. 

Thank you. With that, the committee will stand adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Sara Rosenbaum, I^aren Ptttman, Lxns Duany, of the 
Program and Poucy Division, Children's Defense Fund, Washington, DC 

The Children's Defense Fund (CDF) is pleased to have this 
opportunity to provide testimony regarding U.S. children of 
Jjatj^no origin. As we move toward the twenty-first century the 
overall health and welfare of all racial and ethnic minority 
children will become an increasingly pressing national issue. By 
the year 2030, the number of minority children will have 
increased by more than 52 percent; minority children will 
constitute 41 percent of our child population. 

CDF is a national public charity which provides long-range 
systematic advocacy on behalf of children. We pay particular 
attention to the needs of low income and minority children and 
children with disabilities. Our goal is to educate the nation 
about the needs of children and encourage preventive investment 
in children before they get sick, drop out of school, suffer 
family breakdown, or get into trouble. 

There are three reasons why CDF is particularly concerned 
about the lack of national attention to the needs of Hispanic 
children and youtht 

1. Hispanic children are disproportionately poor. 

The more than 6.6 million Hispanic children under age 18 in 
the United States include many of the nation's poorest children. 
Regardless of their specific ethnic heritage — Mexican, Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, Central anJ South American and "other" Spanish — 
Hispanic children are more likely (and for some subgroups far 
more likely) to be poor than are white non-Kispanics. 

More than two-thirds of all Hispanic children under age 15 
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in the United States are of Mexican descent (3*9 million), An 
additional 751,000 (13 percent) are Puerto Rican, Puerto Rican 
and Mexican American children under 15 represented 33 percent of 
their subgroups populations in 1987, whereas children comprise 
only 22 percent of the American population in general. Not only 
are children overrepresented in these two Latino sub-groups, but 
their poverty rates arTTlsb^e}?bremelinfi'g>^^ — 
Mexican American and 57 percent of Puerto Rican children were 
living in families under the poverty level in 1987, 

The differences among the various Hispanic subgroups in 
poverty rates, as well as in education and family structure, are 
often greater than the overall differences be\.ween white non- 
Hispanics and Hispanics, In 1986, for example, 25 percent of 
Mexican American families and 38 percent of Puerto Rican families 
had incomes below the federal poverty level compared to about 11 
percent of all families, Cuban families, in contrast, had a 
poverty rate of 13 percent which was much closer to the non- 
Hispanic rate of 10 percent, 

2» The Aaericiin chiU popalation is becoming increasingly 
Hispanic. Over the next 40 years, the number of Hispanic 
children under age 5 is projected to increase by 74 percent, 
while the nu*iber of Hispanic children ages 5 to 17 will increase 
by 81 percent. By tiie year 2025 Hispanic children under age 5 can 
be expected to constitute 34 percent of all children in that age 
group — up from 11 percent in 1987, Hispanic children ages 5 to 
18 will comprise nearly 30 percent of all U,S. children that age. 
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increasing from slightly more than 10 percent in 1987. Much of 
the growth will occur among the segments of the Hispanic child 
population most likely to be poor* 

3. Hispanic children and yoath lag behind whites and often blacks 
oa many basic indicators. National data suggest that the most 
pressing reason to be concerned about Hispanic diildren and youth 
^is_that on every major indicator of well-being — oiaternal and 
child health/ education, employment — this population of 
America's children is in dire need. Our testimony details three 
types of heightened risks faced by Hispanic children and youth 
from conception to adult employment and makes some broad 
recommendations for action. 

lACK OP PRBMATAL CABB AHD HEALTH IHSURANCB COUPIBD WITH HIGH 

PATBS OF gARLY CHILDBBARIKG PUT niSPANiC I HP ANTS AT RISK 

Hispanic children are disproportionately born to nothers who have 

attained relatively low educational l«5vels, who failed to receive 

early prenatal care or received either late care or none at all, 

who are very yonng, and who have no health Insoranco. 

o Infant birth data from 23 states and the District 

of Columbia representing more than 90 percent of all 
Hispanic births in the U.S. in 1987 indicate that only 57 
percent were born to mothers who had completed a high school 
education, compared to 85 percent of white non-Hispanic 
births and 68 percent of black non-Hispanic births. 

o Educational attainment is one of the strongest predictors 
of women's use of maternity care. Thus, it is not 
surprising that a low proportion of Hispanic infants are 
born to mothers receiving early care, and a high proportion 
are born to mothers receiving either delayed care or none at 
all. In 1987, only 61 percent of all Hispanic births were to 
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mothers receiving early care, while 13 percent were to 
mothers receiving late or no care* This figure surpasses 
that for bUck non-Hispanic infants (12 percent). 

Within Hispanic subgroups/ use of prenatal care varies 
considerably. Eighty-three percent of Cuban-American births 
(compared to 82 percent of white non-Hispanic births) were 
to women who began care early in pregnancy* However, the 
proportion of early-care births for all other Latino 
subgroups (who were far more likely to be poor) ranged from 
57 to 66 percent/ according to data from the National Center 
for Health Statistics* Similarly, 4 percent of Cuban 
American births — a number identical to white non-Hispanic 
births — were to mothers receiving late or no care* For 
Puerto Rican infants, however, the figu.-e was 17 percent, 



Hi spanic children/ w!iile~at'~riBlativelv^c^*>riKk^ 

weight, are at heightened risk for preterm birth, a condition 

associated with inadequate maternity care* 

o With the exception of Puerto Rican infants, the proportion 
of infants of most Latino origins born at low birthweight is 
virtually identical to that for white non-Hispanic babies* 
In 1987, when 5*6 percent of white non-Hispanic births were 
low birthweight, the proportion for Hispanic infants other 
than Puerto Rican infants ranged from 5*7 percent to 5.9 
percent* However, 9*3 percent of Puerto Rican births 
were low birthweight that year* 

o Prematurity among Hispanic children, however, is elevated 
for many subgroups* While Cuban infants had a prematurity 
rate virtually identical to white non-Hispanic infants in 
1987, (9 percent versus 8 percent, respectively), among 
Mexican-American infants 11 percent were born too soon, and 
Puerto Rican infants showed a prematurity rate of 13 percent 
(compared to 18 percent for black infants that year) ♦ 



As with woaen as a whole, the growing trend of childbearis^g anong 
unmarried Hispanic woven places their children at increased risk 
ot poverty* 

o By 1987, childbearing among unmarried women had increased 
for both Hispanic and non-Hispanic women* Patterns varied 
by subgroup, however* In 1087 one-third of all Hispanic 
births were to unmarried women, compared to 14 percent of 
white births and 63 percent of black births* However, the 
proportions ranged from a low of 16 percent for Cuban births 
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to a hlc|h of 53 percent for Puerto Rican births* 

Like those for black teens, birth rates aaoxsg Hispanic teens are 

alBOSt twice as high as those aaong white teens* 

o In 1985, there were 82 births per 1,000 Hispanic 15-19 year 
olds, compared to only 43 among white teens and 97 among 
black teens* Not surprisingly, births to Latino teens 
account for a disproportionate number of all births to 
teens* In 1986, Hispanics comprised 9 percent of the teen 
population but 14 percent of all births to teens* 

o In 1986, when 10*6 percent of white non-Hispanic births were 
to teen«, 16*4 percent of all Hispanic births were to teens* 
However, there are wide subgroup differences. Among Cuban 
and Central and South American women, teenage d childbearing 
is lower than for white non-Hispanic women* However, the 
high rates for Mexican-American and Puerto Rican women 
approximate those for black women* 

o Hispanic women under age 20 are more likely to have their 
children before age 18, thereby augmenting the risk that 
childbearing will interfere with school and later economic 
success* By the time they turn 18, 14 percent of Hispanic 
women have given birth — a figure twice as high as white 
ncm-Hispanic women* By age 20, approximately 2 in 10 white 
teens, 3 in 10 Hispanic teens, and 4 in 10 black teens have 
given birth at least once* 

o As with births to white non-Hispanic teens, approximately 

half of all births to Hispanic teens are to unmarried women. 
In 1986, when 48*6 perce t of white births to teens and 90 
percent of black births to teens were to unmarried women, 
54.9 percent of Hispanic births to teens were to unmarried 
women* The overall Hispanic percentage hides wide 
differences among the Latino sub-groups* The proportion of 
teen births that were to unmarried teens in 1986 ranged from 
77 percent among Puerto Ricans to 49 percent among Mexican 
Americans * 

The high proportion of ear// childbearing anong Hispanic women 
is further co^licated by the fact that Hispanic teens and young 
adults are the nost likely of all racial and ethnic subgroups to 
have no health insurance* 

o Although accounting for about 10 percent of the youth 

population, Hispanic adolescents and young adults comprised 
21 percent and 15 percent respectively of all uninsured 
adolescents and young adults in 1984* That year 30 percent 
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of Hispanic adolescents and 44 percent cf Hispanic young 
adults were completely uninsured. Hispanic adolescents were 
2.7 times more likely to be uninsured than white adolescents 
and 1.7 times more likely than black adolescents to be 
uninsured . 

While the Mortality rat^ for Hispanic infants appears to be equal 

to or lower than that for white non-Hispanic infants, serions 

problems of underreporting leave soae of the naii>ers in doubt. 

o Eighteen states and the District of Columbia supply 

mortality data on infants by ethnic origin. Included in 
this grouping are all states with major Hispanic populaticns 
except Florida. Despite their higher poverty ratos, the 
infant mortality rate for all Hispanics was 8.0 per 1,000 
births; lower than the white non-Hispanic rate of 8.6; half 
the black rate of 16.9. Puerto Rican infants, despite 
their poverty, had a mortality rate in 198G that was 
identical to the white infant mortality rate for the 
reporting states. 

These data may well stand as a beacon of hope amidst the 
other less encouraging statistics reported in this testimony. 
The National Center for Health Statistics, however, are certain 
that, there is considerable underreporting of infant deaths along 
the u.S* Mexico boarder. 

It is possible, then, that the reported numbers from 
California, Texas, New Mexico md Arizona are quite low, 
suggesting that for Mexican American infants in particular, both 
fetal and infant deaths may be seriously under reported. In some 
Texas bordei: counties, for example, the proportion of out-of- 
hospital births (which excludes births in certified birthing 
centers) is alarming high. The term "shoebox burial" is used in 
many of these counties to describe the burials of stillborn and 
dead infants whose existence was never reported. 
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MILLIONS HISPANIC CHILDRKH^ OKCB BORN, AKB PACING A 
CHILDHOOD OF GROWING IMPOVBRISHMBNT , 

Hispanic children are extremely likely to be born to young 
families (those whose heads are under age 30) • Thus, the growing 
economic plight of young families has affected Hispanic children 
particularly severely: 

o Median earnings of young Hispanic family heads fell by 30 
percent between 1973 and 1987, from $13,704 to $9,650 (in 
1986 dollars) • Hispanic dropouts heading young families 
suffered a 45 percent drop in real median earnings. 

o Total median family income for young Hispanic families 

declined by 19 percent between 1973 and 1987. Again, the 
shcirpest losses were experienced by young Hispanic families 
headed by high school dropouts (28 percent). As a result, 
the poverty rate for young Hispanic families soared from 
24 percent in 1973 to 35 percent in 1987. 

o More than one-half (53 percent) of all children living in 
young Hispanic families were poor in 1987. Children in 
young Hispanic families are more than twice as likely to 
live in poverty as children in young white families. 



THB PHDBRBPnCAYION OP HISPANIC CHILDHBN AND YOOtH PLACES 
THBM AND TE^ COPHTRY IN JFOPARDY 
Prospects for rapid improvement in the economic status of 
Hispanic children appear grim because of their low educational 
attainment. 

Hispanic stadents, more than blacks or «bite8# have 
poorly educated parents: 

o In 1988, one third o£ the 6 to 11 year olds and more than 
4 out of 10 (43 percent) of the 12 to 17 yecir olds lived 
with parents who have no high school education . At the 
same time, only 12 percent of black adolescents and 10 
percent of white adolescents lived with parents who have 
never completed a year in high school. Research shows that 
parents* education is a very important factor in both 
student achievement and eventual high school completion and 
college enrollment. 
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Hispanic students, like blacks, are concentrated in central 

ci1:ies where the quality o£ schools is often poor. 

o In 1986/ 54 pen-rent of Hispanic and 57 percent of black 
youth 18-24 lived in central cities compared to only 29 
percent of whites. These youth have the lowest levels of 
high school completion (suburban youth of all races/ 
ethnicities have the highest) . Only 52 percent of inner 
city Hispanics have completed high school. 

Hispanic students, perhaps even nore than blacks, are attending 

segregated schools. 

o In 1988/ 30 percent of the students in elementary and 

secondary schools were minority. But 36 percent of minority 
youth were enrolled in schools that are 90 percent or more 
minority/ and 54 percent were enrolled in schools with 
an enrollment 70 percent or more minority. Only 14 
percent of minority students are in predominantly non- 
minority (70 percent or more) schools. Segregated schools 
are known to be disproportionately underfunded and to lack 
the resources necessary to g* their students a competitive 
education. 

o The percent of Latino students attending predominantly 
minority schools increased from 57 percent in 1972 to 72 
percent in 1986. 

Hispanic students leave school at alaming rates. 

o 3.2 million students of all races left school in 1987 — 2.7 
left with diplomas/ 550/000 left without. Among whites/ 
there were 2 dropouts for every 10 graduates. Among blacks /" 
3 dropouts for every 10 graduates. Among Hispanics, there 
were alsost 6 dropouts for every 10 graduates. Hispanic 
students comprise^: 7 percent of 1987 's high school graduates 
but 18 percent of 1987 's high school dropouts. 

Hispanic youth lag far behind whites and blacks in attainsent. 

o Fewer than 6 out oC 10 (58 percent) Hispanic 18 to 24 

year olds have high school diplomas compared to more than 7 
out of 10 bXacks (73 percent) an<5 out of 10 whites (80 
percent) . 

o Like their parents/ Latino youth often lack not only a high 
school diploma but any high school education ; according 
to the National Center on Educational Statistics* report of 
1988 dropout data/ 3 out of 10 (3.1 percent) of the 16 to 24 
year old Hispanics who lack a high school diploma have 6th 
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grade educations of less (compared to 5 percent of non- 
Hispanics). One-third of these non-high school graduates had 
completed between s^ven and nine years of schooling. Thus, 
only the remaining cne-third (34 percent) were within two 
years of completing high school compared to 6 out of 10 (59 
percent) non-Hispanics. Research strongly suggests that 
dropouts who were close to completing high school are much 
mqre likely to eventually attain a degree than those who 
were several years away from completing. 

Hispanic stndents, like blacks, lag behind whites in achievement. 

None of America's youth are performing well at a time of growing 

need for well-educated workers, but blsjk and Hispanic students 

—even though a grwing proportion of the student population — are 

clearly not being prepared for tomorrow's market: 

o Hispanic and black 17 year olds have reading, math, and 
year"^ds «^o"gl»ly comparable with tho.se of white 13 

o White, Hispanic and black youth have comparable basic 

dilfprfn^rf and science knowledge, but there are 

oif,^ ! ""f^ ^ ^""^ advanced skills. Hispanic and black 
students lack these skills in large part because they are 
not exposed to the necessary math and science curricula 
gxven the non-academic programs in which many of them 
are tracked. ^ 

Hispanic students, like blacks, are nnderrepresented in acadeaic 
tracks, gifted and talented prograns, and advanced sath and science 
courses. 

o Hispanic and black students are only half as likely to 
be enrolled in gifted and talented programs as are white 
np±n^^%^!i ll^V P^"^"*^ «^ites, compare! lo lU 
«r^^r!o°^ ^^""^^ Hispanics, partici^ted in these 

p E^og ram s . 

o In 1980, only 27 percent of Hispanics, compared to 33 

percent of bi^^cks and 40 percent of non-Hispanic whites, 
were enrolled in acadenic tracks in high school. 

o While there are no racial or ethnic differences in the 

^^^r*"?^® It ^^^^ s<:^ool students who take "some math", the 

SiflLpn.^ ^^^^ ^""P ^^^^^ some sizable 

differences. Among 1987 high school graduates, only 

30 percent of Hispanics and 32 percent of blacks, compared 
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to 52 perc«*nt of whites, took Algebra II. Only 10 percent of 
blacks and Hispanics — compared to 21 percent of whites — took 
trigonometry, siiailarly striking statistics co-ne out of 
analyzing which types of science courses were taken by each 
racial and ethnic group • 

Tbose Hispanics vbo do graduate fro« high school arc such less 

likely than vfaites to attfiin advanced degrees. 

o Only 30 percent of the Hispanics (21 percent of the blacks) 
who graduated from high school in 1980 had attained any 
post-secondary degrees or licenses by 1986, compared to 40 
percent of whites and 50 percent of Asians. 

o Over the six-year period, Hispanic high school graduates 
were less likely than either black or white students to 
enroll in any post-secondary courses. (41 percent of 
Hispanics, 36 percent of blacks, 31 percent of whites, and 
10 percent of Asians never enrolled) . 

o One of the chief factors behind students' decisicns 

about college enrollment and eventual attainment is family 
poverty. By 1986, 37 percent of the 1980 seniors who came 
from faoilies with high socio-economic status had attained a 
bachelor's degree or more, compared to 7 percent of those 
from low-income families. Among Hispanics, 18 percent of 
the 1980 seniors from high-income families had attained a 
bachelor's degree by 1986, compared to 5 percent of the low- 
income students. 

3 each socioeconomic group, however, Hispanic seniors 

had the lowest coll<^ge attainment rates. Among 1980 
seniors of high socio-economic status for example, 46 
percent of Asians, 40 percent of wh.'.tes, 26 percent of 
blacks, but only 18 percent of Hispanics, had college 
degrees m 1986. 



In large part because of their loir educational attainrcnt, the 

e^loy^nt prospects for yoong Hispanics are bleak. 

o Fewer than two-thirds of all young Hispanic men (ages 20-29) 
who had dropped out of high school or graduated without 
going or to college were employed year-round in 1986. Only 
slightly more than half worked fuXl-time throughout the 
year, a substantial drop from 1973 employment levels. 

o The proportion of young Hispanic men who reported no 
earnings during the entire year jumped sharply from 7 
percent in 1973 to 10 percent in 198 6. 
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Hispanic dropouts, like their white and black counterparts, 
have been hard-hit by the loss of high-paying manufacturing 
jobc in the O.S. economy. In 1973, 32 percent of all young 
Hispanic men (ages 20-29) held jobs in manufacturing 
industries; by 1986, only 21 percent held such jobs. 

In large part as a result of the disappearance of 
manufacturing jobs, average annual earnings for young 
Hispanic men fell by 23 percent, from $13,825 in 1973 to 
$10,649 in 1986. 



While Hispanic children and. youth are concentrated in a small 
number of states (90% of the Hispanic population are located in 9 
states), the improvement of their health, education, employment 
and earnings status requires a strong national commitment. The 
data presented in this testimony leave little room for doubt that 
the needs of Hispanic diildren, youth and families must be 
addressed. 

o Hispanic VkOmen and children must have greater access to 

health care. The low utilization of prenatal care services 
by Hispanic women is clearly traceable to their lack of 
health insurance and to their disproportioanate location in 
areas with few or no health providers. Low prenatal care 
utilization rates are only one indicator of the larger 
problem of the underutilization of general health services 
by Hispanics. Miami and Houston, two of the cities with 
the greatest dilldhood Immunization problems, are cities 
with large Hispanic populations. 

o Recent community-based efforts to address the adolescent 
pregnancy problem among Hispanics must be reinforced and 
redoubled at all levels. The low educational attainment of 
young Hispanic mothers and fathers will require special 
attention If we are to help these young families achieve an 
adequate standard of llvi'ng. The educational provisions of 
the Family Support Act offer both an opportunity and a 
vehicle for reengaging these young parents In school If 
appropriate eJucatlonal programs are developed, 

o The undereducatlon of Hispanic children and youth must be 
addressed Immediately. Hispanic dilldren must be fully 
represented in early childhood education programs — 
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programs that have been proven effective at giving poor and 
minority youth an educational head start* TheVr like other 
minority students^ must have access to schools that have 
adequate resources, are fully staffed and run with a clear 
commitment to helping all students achieve, Hispanic 
students, like other minority students, particularly poor 
minority students, must be exposed to the same curricula, 
Hispanic students' achievement scores cannot be expected to 
increase if they are disproportionately shunted into 
intellectually deadening classes and tracks. Lack of 
fluency in English cannot bo used as an excuse to deny 
Hispanic students academically challenging instruction* 

The incomes of young Hispanic families must be improved* 
Given the low educational levels of many Hispanic youthr 
this goal will only be achieved through a combination of 
education, skills building and income support, Hispanic 
youth must be pulled into job training programs like JTPA 
in greater numbers. The new interest in addressing the 
training needs of non-college bound youth must take into 
account the fact that many Hispanic youth lade both high 
school diplomas and any high school education , 
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Prepared Statement of Ila It Plasencia, Administrative Assistant, Spanish 
Speaking Peoples Ck)MMissiON, Des Moines, IA 

I HAKT TO THANK THE COMMITTEE ON CHILDBEN. YOOTH AND FAMILIES 
FOR GIVING ME THIS OPPORTONITY TO TALK ABOUT MY FAVORITE SUBJECT - 
THE HISPANIC FAMILY. ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT THE 
HISPANIC FAMILY IS THAT - THE FAMILY IS VERY DIVERS AND COMPLEX. HE 
COME FROM DIFFERENT ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL ENVIOREMENTS AKD THIS MAKES 
US UNIQUE AND CONJURES ALL SORTS OF STERO TYPES. THEREFORE. HHO IS 
THIS MEXICAN AMERICAH, THIS LATINO, THIS HISPANIC AND WHAT DOES THE 
HISPANIC CULTURAL CONSIST OF. . . . HELL I'M HERE TO TELL YOU THAT 
THE 'FAMILIA' - THE FAMILY IS VERY IMPORTANT - IN FACT THE MOST 
IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE LIFE OF THE HISPANIC 

FOR EXAMPLE - THERE ARE FAMILIES THAT ARE POOR AND A FEH THAT 
ARE HEALTHY'. THERE ARE FAMILIES HHERE SPANISH IS THE EXCLUSIVE 
LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HO.* 3 AND OTHERS IN HHICH IT IS NEVER SPOKEN. 
I HAS VERY FORUNATE TO BE RAISED IH A BI-LINGUAL HOME HHERE WE SPOKE 
BOTH ENGLISH AND SPANISH. HHEN I HAD MY OHN HOME HE SPOKE EKGLISH 
HITH VERY LITTLE SPANISH. HHICH MY FOUR CHILDREN* TO THIS DAY FEEL 
CHEATED. THERE ARE FAMILIES HHO TRACE THEIR ANCESTRY BACK TO THEIR 
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SPANISH FOREFATHERS AND OTHERS WHO TRACE THEIR ANCESTRY BACK TO THEIR 
MAYAN. TOLTSC OR AZTEC FOREFATHERS. IN SUM, THERE IS NO STEROTYFE 
MEXICAN AMERICAN FAMILY PATTERN BASED ON ONE UNIQOE TRADITIONAL 
COLTORE. TAKING ALL THIS INTO CONSIDERATION LETS GET TO SOME 
TRADITIONAL MEXICAN AMERICAN FAMILY VALOES AND PATTERNS. AND I HOPE 
THIS HILL SERVE AS A BEGINNING TO UNDERSTAND THE MANY COMBINATIONS 
AND BLSNDS OF CULTURE THAT CONSTITUTES THE MEXICAN AMERICAN FAMILY 
PATTERNS. THE FAMILY IS LIKELY TO BE THE SINBLE MOST IMPORTANT 
SOCIAL UNIT IN LIFE. IT IS USUALLY AT THE CORE OF OUR THINKIN AND 
BEHAVIOR AND IS THE CENTER FROM HHICH OUR VIEK OF THE REST OF THE 
WORLD EXTENDS. EVEN WITH RESPECT TO IDENTIFICATION OF ONES SELF IS 
LIKELY TO TAKE SECOND PLACE AFTER THE FAMILY. FOR EXAMPLE, AN 
INDIVIDUAL IS SEEN FIRST AS A MEMBER OF THE 'FAMILY' BEFORE THEY SEE 
THEM SELVES AS AN INDIVIDUAL. SO BEFORE HE/SHE OBTAINS HIS/HER SELF 
ACCEPTANCE, THEY SEE THEMSELVES AS A REPRESENTATIVE OF THEIR FAMILY. 

AS MOST OF YOU ALREADY KNOW, AND AS THE MEDIA KEEPS REMINDING 
US THAT THE HISPANIC IS THE FASTEST GROWING MINORITY GROUP. THERE 
ARE 19.4 MILLION HISPANICS LIVING ON THE MAINLAND U.S. THIS YEAR - 
34% INCREASE FROM 1980, ACCORDING TO A REPORT RELEASED BY THE CENSUS 
BUREAU IN SEPTEMBER OF 1989, AND THE MEXICAN AMERICANS NOW NUMBER 
OVER 12.1 MILLION AND COMPRISE 62% OF ALL U.S. MAINLAND HISPANICS. 
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THE HISPANIC FAMILY STRUGGLES ABE NO DIFFERENT THAN THE REST OF 
SOCIETY FACES AND THEN SOME. I CALL THIS THF "TH2 THREE 'E' 
BARRIER", WHICH STAND FOR THE EMPLOYMENT BARRIER, THE EDUCATION 
BARRIER, AND THE EQUALITY BARRIER. ACCORDING TO THE 1980 CENSUS THE 
HISPANIC FEMALE HAS RANKED AT THE BOTTOM OF THE ECONOMIC LATTER. AND 
NEAR THE BOTTOM ON NEARLY EVERY MEASURE OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC SUCCKaS 
THAT HAS BEEN UTILIZED BY THE EXPERTS. BUT YOU WILL FIND IN THE 1990 
CENSUS WE ARE MAKING SOME STRIDES TO CHANGE THIS SITUATION, BUT HE 
STILL HAVE A LONG HAY TO GO. 

HERE IS ANOTHER ECONOMIC FACTOR LETS TALK ABOUT THE 

SINGLE PARENT IN THE HISPANIC COMMUNITY. THE NUMBER OF DIVORCED 
HISPANICS MORE THAN DOUBLED FROM 1870 TO 1888, ACCORDING TO A U.S. 
CENSUS BUREAU REPORT RELEASED SEPTEMBER 1, OF THIS YEAR. DURING THAT 
18 YEAR PERIOD THE FIGURE CLIMBED FROM 61 TO 1,000 INTACT MARRIAGES 
TO 137. THE NUMBER OF HISPANIC CHILDREN LESS THAN 18 YEARS OLD 
LIVING WITH A SINGLE PARENT HHO HAD NEVER MARRIED SHOT UP FROM 
228,000 IN 1880 TO 672,000 IN 1888, A 185% INCREASE. HE ARE NOH 
SEEING THE TRADITIONAL HISPANIC FAMILY , AS HE ONCE KNEW IT, SLOWLY 
ERODING. 

CURRENTLY WE HAVE HORE HISPANIC FEMALES GRADUATING FROM HIQH 
SCHOOL AND ENROLLING IN POST- SECONDARY EDUCATION TO OBTAIN THAT 
DEGREE, BUT HE ARE STILL FINDING IT VERY DIFFICULT IN "LANDING THAT 
JOB". WHEN APPLYING FOR THAT JOB AFFIRMATIVE ACTION DOES NOT AND 
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HILL NOT HELP THE HISPANIC UNTIL HE CAN EDUCATION THOSE INDIVIDUALS 
K0BKIN6 IN HUMAN RESOURCES. THEY MUST UNDERSTAND THAT MINOIRTY 
INCLUDES HISPANIC, NATIVE AMERICANS AND S.E. ASIANS AND NOT SYNONYMOUS 
HITH BLACK. AND UNTIL HE EDUCATE THOSE THAT CONTROL THE HIRING HE 
HILL CONTINUE TO BE AT THE LOH END OF THE ECONOMIC LADDER. 

HISPANIC FSMALES WHO PARTICIPATE IN HIGH SCHOOL SPORTS ARB 
MORE LIKELY THAN THEIR NON-ATHLETIC COUNTER PARTS TO OBTAIN BETTER 
GRADES, STAY IN SCHOOL AND GO ON TO ATTEND FOUR (4) YEAR COLLEGES, 
ACCORDING TO A REPORT RELEASED AUGUST 15 BY THE HOMEN'S SPORT 
FOUNDATION. THIS IS ONE HAY TO COMBAT THE DROP OUT ISSUE HHICH 
CONTINUE TO PLAGUE OUR COMMUNITY. MANY OF THE NATION'S ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOr- CLASSROOMS ARE FILLING UP HITH HISPANICS. MOST OF THE 
NATION'S COLLEGES ARE NOT. THE PIPELINE LEAKS BADLY. FOR EVERY 
1.000 HISPANIC CHILDREN HHO ENTER THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, ONLY 70 
GRADUATE FROM COLLEGE. HISPANICS ARE THE LEAST LIKELY OF THE THREE 
MAJOR U.S. RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUPS TO BE ENROLLED IN POST- SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. BY 2020 U.S. HISPANICS ARE EXPECTED TO NUMBER 47 MILLION 
AND BECOME THE NATION'S LARGEST RACIAL/ETHNIC GROUP. THE ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF AN UNDER EDUCATED HISPANIC POPULATION WILL 
BE SIGNIFICANT. HOH ARE HE TO COMBAT THIS SITUATION? TEACHERS, 
SCHOOL COUNSELORS ALONG HITH PARENTS NEED TO INSTILL THE DESIRE AND 
CONFIDENCE INTO OUR YOUNGSTERS. THE HISPANIC MOTHER AND FATHER HANT 
THEIR CHILDREN TO BE SUCCESSFUL JUST LIKE ANY OTHER PARENT. BUT THE 
HOME AND FAMILY CANNOT DO IT ALONE. THE SCHOOLS MUST HELP. 
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FINANCIAL AID FOR POST-SBCONDARY EDOCATION IS VBRY IMPORTANT AS 
THBRB ABB VERY FEW WHO CAN AFFORD TO STAY IN SCHOOL WITH IT. THBRB 
IS A BIG EFFORT TO RECRUIT HISPANICS TO ATTEND ODR COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES BUT HITHODT FINANCIAL AID THIS HILL BE LIMITED TO VERY 
FBH. 

HE NEED MENTORS p ROLE MODELS, CODNSLORS, TEACHERS, PRINCIPLES, 
ADMINISTRATORS ALL THE POSTIVE FACTORS THAT GO ALONG HITH SUCCESS. 
THE HISPANIC BRINGS A GREAT WEALTH AND A PRODD HERITAGE TO THE 
AMERICA AND THE HISPANIC IS VITAL TO THE GROWTH OF THIS COUNTRY 
THEREFORE, THE DOORS MUST BE OPENED FOR EMPLOYMENT, FOR EDUCATION AND 
SOCIAL JUSTICE IF HE ARE TO PROSPER AND GROH. 

ILA R. PLASENCIA, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SPANISH SPEAKING PEOPLES COMMISSION 
DBS KOINES. lOHA. CSe^3/f 
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The Nationilt Council of La Raza's 

HISPANIC INiTIATiVE ON LONG-TERM POVERTY 



Thm Ktm mL c ttat— at KI q— 1r i> Ovenrlgv 



U gnjtflad. ma 1982 to 1987, tbm Mdl«a ftioiy lnc» of 
BitpM&lc ftttlllM f»n Cttw 66% to 6<% of OOQ-Blspanlc Mdltn 

V*?^;, "f?1^*' "^^^ '•^^^y «^ 120,306 la 1987 

ce»p»r«d to 131, *10 for noa-alfpunlc ftmlllM. taigaudc 

than oao>U«p«itc fMillw. »AWfAy 

Sllic. 1982, tb« bottoa of tbo lut xwrMsloa, tb« vmI 
■^ta faally IncoM of Hl«p*nlc famlllM has tImq by 
only 6.9%, oocpand to tho 12. 3% wpttrltocwS by noo- 
Hl»P»nlc fuillM. (Sbortetz^, I98fi) 

lt« rMl ■«U«a fwaiy IncoM of Blspaalc famlllM 
rw froe 119,106 la 1982 to 120,306 la 1987, but 
D«Ter t—dtoA iU 1978 l«v»l o^ 121,891. (/kkmt iaco«> 

!5lL*?f^,'^ bat«PMft aljq«iilc find coaHU«p«nic acn km «l(Wr la 

!S^H!^ •"'3'*' co«P*r«» to noQ-Rlfpaalc aco's u^Uin Iccom of 
•20,303. to othar votdj, for «v«ry dollar aarMd by ooa-81»i>*iilc 
»«, HltpuUc mm aariMd only 61 emU « tao caaU laaa thStba 
proportloo 5 ywa •arllar: In 1982, Blspanic am munmi 71 cnta 
for mry dollar aariMd thalr noo-Rltpaalc countan>artj. 

tta laooaa w haa aUo lacrMaad batnam BUpaalc «oa«i and noa- 
■l«Pttlc wca«». Zn 1987, tba av«tfa9« Blrpanlc woaan aan^d 
18,349, or 81.6% of noo-Hl»p*nic woaaa's •aralngj. la 1962- 
Hltpiaic woaMt'a aaralnga aqualad 91% of noo-Slapaalc woaan's 

Bl^tnlc attrl«l-ooo«aa faaillac bay. a lo,^ radian laooaa thia 
cltbar Black cr WUta aarrlad-ootpla Caaillaa. la 1937, Bltpaolc 
MTTiad-coupla faaiUea had a aadlan lacoaa of 124,677, ooatSd 
to $27,182 for Black, and $35,295 for WiltM. Hla^anli aa«lld 
cocptaa aanad 70 canta for •vary dolUr aa»«l by Mhltaa; Tor 
Sri^/ rjtlo ^ 77 for ^ ^„„. 

(oTtr) 
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tn 1987, 13.8% of Cubtn AMrlcans w«r* poor, m wtm 
18.9% of cantral and South AMrlcuis, «nd 26.1% of 
Othar Hitpanlcs. {Hispanic PnpuUtioo, 1988) 

la 1987, Bl«ptttlcs famillM Mr* aboa*; 2 1/2 tlass aor* IUcaIt th«n 
Hl«p«zilc fGslllM to b« llTing in pof^y. m 1987, about 1.2 mill™ 
of tha 4.6 million Hlipanlc £«ili,, (25.8%) mt. ll-.'^ bal^ Si 
poverty iml, toz non-Hltp»nlc faallUg, io.8% vert living b«low tha 
poverty Ilna in 1987. (Hispuiic Population, 1988) 

Hliip«iic f«lll«.ji«n. just Il*«ly to b. IlTlng In porerty In 1987 aa 
tb»y <t the h«l^t of XMCsloa In 1982. AlthougT^proportion 
of non-aispMlc f«MlllM In poverty fell trom 10.4% to S.7% betv^n igft5 
«d 1987, th. poverty rate for Hlepialc tJ^i^ haa r^U^^H? 
the MM u the 1982 rate of 25.8%. (Waptnic i^atioo, 198a) • 

^ }^9ooriiarm faUen deeper ln«> poverty In recoat 
y«r«. rhti fy^<9* in-o" ot poor Hl«p«nlc fa«lllea fell $4,043 below 
the poverty line In 1f78. By 1987, the averaffe incoe^ of a ioor 
Hlipanlc family had fall-« even further, to $4,775 below the^overty 
line. (Shortchanged, 1989) poverty 

Uaog aarried-couple faaillea, ai«panic» hare tbo hl^t poverty 

J**?,?' "7 ^ «amed-coaple 

faalllea, rispanlca have a higher poverty rate (18.1%) than 

1988)' «^ <5.2%). {Money Jacome ^ poverty. 

Poverty ratea are parflcularly high aaoog Blspenlcs without « blah 

^^iHT^il" ^" "^'^^^ and over) wSo had 

not collated high acbool were poor, «« were 33% of Hlapanic faally 
heada who had not coopletsd high achool. Aaong Hlapanic groupa, over 
half of all Puerto Rlcan faailiaa and one-thlrd of all Hexlcan-Aaerlcan 
faaillea headed by a non-high achool graduate ilved below the poverty 
level in 1987. {railing Jhrovgh tk Cracks, 1988) 



Poverty is blgfaast aaong Blspttilc woMn raieing chlldrao alooo. m 
1987, 70.1% of aingle, feaale-headed households with children lived 
below the poverty line, toapared to 45.8% of Khite faailita and 68.3% of 
Black faalliea. (Money Xncoae and Poverty, 1988) 

pove;.'ty threshold was $11,611 for a faaily of four, 
with adjustaents for different faaily sixes. 
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The National Council of La Raai's 

HISPANIC INITIATIVE ON LONG-TERM POVERTY 



Tbm ScwMMic SUtM of HUpaalw Childicm Cocuctt Jali« Qairo« 



Hispanic routh 



fJje-nqab^ of Hlgpaalc ct±ldr«i 1» ^zowio? faster thia asr ofii«c 
popaUUoo grocp In the o.S. rro« t985 to 2000 thtm vill be: 

2.4 ftillion sore Hitptnlc utildren; 

1.7 ftillion Boxe Black children; 

463,000 More children of other races; end 

55|000 sore Khite, non-Hi«panic children, ivisiaa) 

In Karcb 19M, ooe-half of the Bi^piaic F^puUtloa m under the 
?? ""i!.??' ^ non-Hlipanici, thi. ^J«n «9e cliate to nearly 
33. Different Hlepcnlc populations also had different aedian 
ages: the aedlan ago for Hex in Aeeriaos was 23.9, 24 9 for 
Puerto Ricans, 38.7 fcr Cuban toericans. 27.6 for Central and 
South Americans, and 29.7 for Other Hispanic*, (flisnanic 
Popultticn, 1938) 



Povmrty 



An aUralBj noeber of Hispanic cMldnm live In porerty. in 1987 
2.7 eilllon Hispanic children were poor. Koreover, the nuaber of 
poor Hispanic children grew by 2l1i000 froa 1986 to 1987 iHonmy 
laccme Slid PovTtr, 1988) ynoamr 

Ttcm 1978 to 1987, porec'cy eaoog Hispanic children rose 

27.2% of all Hispanic children were poor. 
ll ^®u' ^it proportion had grown to 38.21 and has remained high 
throughout the 1980s. In 1987, 39.6% of all Hispanic chlldrerT 

T^^lZi'^'^W'^ "^"^ P*^y very 

young Hispanic children was even higher. In 1987, the poverty 

^^t7, ^gwT*" ^ «-3%. (tojer InSee aL 

bii«*»oosr the hardest hit by 
poverty in 1986, the poverty rate asoo^ fasilies «ith children 
with a head of household under 30 was 40.1%, compared to 22 3%^f 
Hhites and 53.0% of Bladts. In 1973, the younglSJpanlc family 
porerty rate was 28.2%. ivsniMhiay, 1989) ^ 

i?iif~* P«r.ll«ls the geoerol popoXatloo, porerty l, 
highest amoog female-headed bousefaulds with chlLlriorS 1987 
70.1% cf Hispanic femalc-headed households with children were 
fiSliS!^ ^ ^^'^ iiMlliss, and 45.8% of uSte 

(over) 
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I The National Council of La Raza's 

HISPANIC INITIATIVE ON l ONG-TERM POVERTY 

Tbg gccocalc 8f to» of Hltpanlcst Voata Ccntactg Jollc Qoli^ 



IbcoM, Oraiags, aad Povrty 

nisgunic mm bm low iaccm than war PopuUtloo ^rcap la tbe 
oomtry. la 1987, Hltpaalc uccen iwrlOng y©«r-round, full-tlw 
h*d a awUan.anmial incoM of $14,893, cosparad to 316,211 for 
Black vam^ and $17|775 for white woMn. {ffoaey lacoc€ and 
Povrtr, 1988) 

D«spit« tb«M lov IncoMS, Bistianlc vomd maStm an locrMsinaly 
ixportcnt cootrlbutioo to Hispanic faaily incsMS. For «xaspl« 
without Hifptaiq Barriod-woata's iscom, th« 1987 a«Uaa In ro aa 
for Hispaaic Barriad-coupla faailiw would beta about 27% 
lowtr, cocpar«3 to 19.3% lowar ia 1983. (Mxwr lacoam Mad Povrtv 
^983 aad 1988) ^ " 

rbm iacoaes of Bispanic wono raising familias «Iooe ara eztrcKlv 
low. Za 1987, tb« Bedi«n iacova for Hispaaic wooea raising 
faailias ai-ja was $9, 05, cosparod to $9,710 for BlacJt voatn and 
$17,018 for Hhite wo^. in 1987, Hispanic wooea raising faaili«3 
alona made up 23.4% of all faailits and 47% of all poor faailies. 
{Ho^y incomm tad poverty, 1988) 

Only 31.1% of Hi s p a nir woa«a raising faaillca slooe hara full- 
tl^, yMT-rocfld a^loya^t. Howtvar, th« Mdiaa incooa of thaso 
full-tiBa worxars ($19,760 ia 1987) is significantly higher than 
that of Hispaaic feaale-headed households overall. This median 
liw«»e is higher than that of Black woaen ($19,249), but 
swbstantially lower than that of white wooen ($25,066). (Honmy 
XDcoae Mod Poverty, 1988) yr^^r 

la 1987, Hispanic wcwen's aedian incoae equaled 83.4% of Hispanic 
■en's iacoM and 54.2* of white sen's aedian annual incoae. (Honey 
laeome and Poverty, 1988) 

Zisployment 



la 1987, 39.8% of Hispanic woaen with childrw under 3 held paid 
jobs. For both Black and white wuaen, this figure was ovet 50%. 
Over sixty percent of Hispanic oothers of children between 6 and 
17 worked in the paid labor force, cocpared to over swenty 
percent of both Black and white aothers. (Wider Opportunities for 
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HIP Tke National Council of La Reaa's 

HISPANIC INITIATIVE ON LONG-TERM POVERTY 



n« IcwMidc gUtM of ■i<>««ic«i Tb> Worki^ root CtmtMcti Jallm Qdi^ 



tb« vQckio? poor, to 1987, HlfpMic M(S« up 7% of«ll^ 

fSit t.!5*^«'^ t»MiU09 with « bMd of bouithold 

i^lN'^f^J^ *^ Hl«P«nic» war. 6.8% of tha^^ 

populatloo but 20.2% of tb. poor. iMoaor x^ Mcf JwJr!^T988) 

*«»*t«tljl^y^ of poor aisp«alc fntUies Im « ^kiag 

fuillM h*J « bead of fcou««hold that «or)Md. Ow 22% of pooT 
' houa^ld ttet workad 50 i^'or 

■or*. (Kooor Jncamo sod Povsrty, 1988) 

J»«»lth both apouMe vorfclog, Hl«p«ilc faailiM' aodJUm Iacom 
ItM for Black faaillM and 1820 for nhito faioSM. (riiliaa 

poraty or OMr-porerty wgcs: la 1988, 31.7% of 
S}l2^1!?^v**^^' "-SO « tour « laJ. >or 

?ilS«^;rS;L!$? Pf^*** 29% *nd for Khltt 26!?J. 
llUtlooal Homo's Law C«at«r, 1989) » *w.o». 

Important cootribcUon to Glsp«xic faaiW incoMa.^rSSoi. 

^s:^irr^st^^^' ^ ^'^^^ 

Zi^J^^^LJ^ proportion of taiunr«d f^ aor 

HiJT.J?^ « •thalc group. Khiu )i*iic6ld Is Mant to ^ 

^^Li^.'^'^"' ^ '530 to 1987, tha proportion of 

"Jlwurad Hlapaaics yrw nora thia any other trouprAttbTa^ 
tim, tha proportion of Hlapaaics corarad^ SdSld alaT 
JSS^^'SL' ^SSSlSs^Sj^'S fall 

iSi^laltSTn^n^J 
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1. Impact On Poverty Rates: Spouse 
Earnings, Public Ass't, Social Insurance 
Mexican American Families 



% Impact 




1979 1984 

Type of Income 



Spouse Earnings 
Source: Jensen and TIenda, 1987 



Pub Asst/Social Ins, 



% Impact 



2. Impact On Poverty Rates: Spouse 
Earnings, Public Ass't, Social Insurance 
Puerto RIcan Families 




1979 1984 

Type of Income 

Spouse Earnings ^ Pub Asst/Social Ins. 
Source! Jensen and TIenda, 1987 
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ERIC 
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3. Hispanic Males Labor Force 
Participation & Unemptoyment 
1987 




Labor Force Part. Unemployment 

Workforce Indicator 

Mex.Am. P.Rican Cuban White 

Source: Statistical Abstract, 1969 
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4. Elderly Who Live With Their 
Children's Family 
1980 




Hispanic Black 



White Hispanic 

Population 

65-74 ^ 7,5+ 



Black 



White 
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Source: La Reza. 1988 
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5. Poverty Rates: Mexican American 
& Puerto Rican Children, 1978, 1987 
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6. Proportion of Poor Hispanic Children 
In Single Parent Househoids, 1978, 1987 

% In Single Parent Households 



77.0% 76.8% 








37.7% 35.6% 






















Mex.Am 


P.Rican 



Population 

1978 ^ 1987 



8S 



Source: Census, P-60, No. 163, 1987 
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7. Married-Couple Families 
Poverty Rate, 1974, 1984, 1987 




8. 1980 Poverty Rates: U.S.-Born 
Hispanics, Whites (Overall) 




Mex.Am. P.Rican Cuban C/So.Am. Other White 

Population 
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ERIC 



Source: Bean and TIenda, 1988 
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9. Growing Income Gap, 1979, 1987 
Hispanic/White Family Income 




